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Hit  the  Cinder  Trail 


By  Cleyon  Stewart 


WHEN  writing  an  article  on 
track,  or  any  other  form  of 
athletic  activity,  one  is  in- 
clined to  review  the  accom- 
hments  of  the  past  and  to  give 
it  where  credit  is  due,  but  to  omit 
mentioning  of  any  of  the  faults. 
■  accomplishments  in  track  are  very 
ited,  and  hence  it  would  be  rather 
sumptuous  to  confine  an  article  to 
things  we  have  done.  Therefore, 
!  article  deals  with  the  things  that 
have  not  done,  with  the  view  to 
aulating  a  spirit  for  doing  things 
t  we  are  really  capable  of  doing. 


iREIGHTON  has  established  an 
enviable  reputation  both  in  foot- 
and  basketball  only  because  we 
re  had  a  large  number  of  candi- 
es out  for  the  various  positions  on 
se  teams.  The  same  reputation  can 
established  in  track  if  only  the  men 
1  respond  to  the  call  of  the  cinder 
,h 


MERE  AT  Creighton,  it  is  not  as 
much  a  question  of  lack  of  raa- 
ial  as   it    is   a   question   of   getting 
»se  out  for  track  who  really  have 
Ural  ability  in  this  sport.     It  is  no 
ehggeration  to  say  that  there  were 
H"  watching  the  indoor  meet  a  short 
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time  ago  who  woe  equally  as  profi- 
cient in  track  as  the  men  who  were 
actually  doing  the  running.  We  have 
men  in  school  who  were  prominent 
high  school  track  men,  but  for  some 
unknown  reason  they  have  failed  to 
show  any  intention  of  joining  the 
track  squad.  These  are  the  men  we 
want  to  see  out  for  track. 

The  question  that  naturally  pre- 
sents itself  is:  "Why  aren't  these 
men  out  for  track?"  There  are,  no 
doubt,  many  superficial  reasons,  and 
it  would  be  impossible  as  well  as  un- 
necessary to  enumerate  them  in  such 
a  short  article.  There  is  only  one 
thing  to  bear  in  mind  and  that  is,  that 
if  any  student  at  Creighton  knows  of 
a  track  man  who  is  not  out  for  the 
team,  he  should  get  in  touch  with  him 
and  find  out  his  reason  for  not  being 
out.  The  student  body  must  begin  to 
talk  track,  the  same  as  it  talked  foot- 
ball and  basketball.  Everyone  must 
be  educated  to  track,  and  with  the 
proper  co-operation  of  the  students 
we  can  build  up  a  track  team  of  which 
Creighton  will  be  proud. 

IN  ADDITION  to  talking  track  dur- 
ing the   school   year,   there   is   an- 
other  excellent    opportunity    to    help 
(Continued  on  Page  42) 
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EDWARD  J.  CARVILLE,  who  here  consented  to 
relate  his  experiences  in  his  travels  over  the 
world,  was  formerly  enrolled  as  a  Creighton 
student.  He  left  school  and  Omaha  to  go  on 
an  extended  journey,  working  at  various  occupations, 
deep  sea  fishing,  moving  picture  "extra"  in  the  film 
The  Virginian,  and  artists'  model,  to  secure  funds  for 
his  travels.  He  visited  virtually  every  state  and  large 
city  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  on  the  mainland 
of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  Australia  and  Canada.  How- 
ever, the  major  portion  of  the  eight  years  was  spent  in 
South  America,  Panama,  and  Mexico,  around  which  his 
discussion  centers,  and  on  which  he  has  made  rather 
comprehensive  observations  of  the  existing  conditions. 
His  story  follows: 

LEAVING  San  Francisco  as  a  sailor  in  the  merchant 
marine,  I  went  directly  to  Peru.  Having  acquired 
some  previous  experience  in  the  mines  of  Arizona,  I 
decided  to  direct  my  course  to  that  region  of  the  Andes 
which  is  noted  for  its  vast  ore  deposits.  My  journey 
led  me  to  the  Cerro  De  Pasco  district,  wherein  are 
located  the  famous  copper  mines  of  the  same  name. 
The  mines  are  over  14,000  feet  above  sea  level  and  are 
the  sole  source  of  wealth  for  this  community.  How- 
ever, the  Indians  thereabouts  cultivate  little  patches 
of  land  upon  which  they  rely  for  their  subsistence. 
This  section  of  the  Andes  is  populated  by  a  class  of 
people  called  Cholos,  who  are  the  only  real  workers  in 
Peru.     They  are  excellent    farmers  and  miners. 

Peru  has  always  been  renowned  for  its  fabulous 
wealth.  Enormous  quantities  of  gold,  silver  and  copper 
were  found  by  the  Incas  of  old,  and  are  still  being 
found.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that,  under  favorable 
circumstances,  it  might  produce  as  much,  if  not  more, 
than  any  other  country,  but  the  difficulty  of  transpor- 
tation prevents  many  rich  lodes  from  being  opened. 
Indeed,  the  abundance  of  valuable  ores  to  be  found  in 
the  Andes  is  such  that  when  you  see  the  immense 
treasures  still  untouched,  one  is  forced  to  wonder  why 
Europeans  and  Americans  have  not  begun  to  enjoy  the 
inexhaustible  fund  of  wealth  buried  in  the  heart  of 
these  mountains. 

Much  of  this  is  due,  perhaps,  to  inadequate  trans- 
portation facilities.  The  ore  has  often  to  be  carried 
from  the  mines  by  long  trains  of  llamas  and  alpacas. 
Railroads  are  being  constructed  as  fast  as  the  natives 
can  accumulate  the  necessary  financial  aid.  This  need 
of  railroads  is  necessitated  not  only  for  the  interchange 
of  commerce  with  neighboring  republics,  but  also  to 
put  the  central   government  in  closer  touch   with   the 


Lane 


An  Intervie 


A  COLOSSAL  STATUE  OF  THE  VIRGIN  OVERLOOKS 
THE  CITY   OF  SANTIAGO   DE   CHILI 

Amazonian  rubber  regions,  where  the  atrocities  aga>it 
the  slaves  several  years  ago  aroused  the  horror  of  le 
civilized  world. 

Besides  being  a  land  of  interest  and  natural  beai  . 
Peru  offers  a  wonderful  opportunity  for  the  mill 
alogist  and  capitalist,  while  its  culture  and  civilizatfl 
is  rapidly  progressing  according  to  the  tenets  >f 
modern  times. 

MOVING  southward  along  the  west  coast  of  Sol 
America  I  had  opportunity  to  visit  the  bordei  j 
republics  of  Chile  and  Argentina.  In  the  north! 
part  of  Chile  are  found  the  nitrate  beds  which  com  n 
extensive  deposits  of  that  fertilizer.  It  is  f ound  n 
immense  tracts  several  feet  deep.  No  vegetation  id  (I 
be  found  on  these  lands  since  they  are  perpetually  w  I 
out  rain.  Nitrate  is  the  most  important  source '>i 
revenue  of  the  country,  in  fact  is  is  almost  the  cM 
source  of  nitrates  for  the  world. 

Chile  possesses  wonderful  potentialities.  With 
widespread  fruit  producing  centers  it  should,  in  ti 
become  the  garden  of  the  temperate  zone  in  Soli 
America.  The  government  controls  the  railroads/c 
the  plantation  owners  and  smaller  farmers  are  assu^ 
of  the  most  economical  transportation  to  the  Wit 
Coast  ports. 

The  people  are  extremely  simple  and  modest.    E 
among  the  wealthier  classes  there  is  a  strong  desin  fl 
preserve  the  ancient  customs  and  to  resist  the  invai-|" 
of  modern  fashion. 

Great  interest  is  taken  in  education  and  the  illiterB 
of  the  '•ouutry  is  being  rapidly  reduced.    On  the  wr 
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if  the  Sombrero 


Reynolds  J.  O'Donnell 

le  is  a  land  of  progress  and  order,  and  the  Chilean 
that  inherited  virility  which  is  a  necessary  factor 
he  progress  of  any  country. 

leaving  Chile  1  crossed  eastward  into  the  Argentine. 

i  far-reaching  wealth  of  natural  resources  of  this 

ion,  and  the  enormous  territorial  extension,  in  which 
found  the  climates  of  both  temperate   and  torrid 


AT  THE  CREST  OF  THE 
GREAT  DIVIDE 

/.  ies — all  have  been  as  magnets  in  at- 
cting  to  its  shores  an  ever-growing 
e  of  immigration  and  a  fabulous 
ount  of  foreign  investment,  chiefly 
tish.  Its  agricultural  industries 
al  those  of  the  United  States. 
The  native  Argentinan  is  gradually 

[appearing,  and  because  of  this  the 
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and  honorable  families  are  zealous 
defense  of  the  customs  inherited 
in  their  ancestors.  They  exercise 
•  greatest  care  to  see  that  the  old 
ler  is  not  merged  into  the  habits 
1  ideas  of  the  newcomer. 
\  glance  at  the  population  of  the 
portant  cities  of  Argentina,  in  fact 
•oughout  the  whole  of  South  Amer- 
,  will  show  that  the  very  large  pro- 
rtion  are  of  foreign  birth.  Toler- 
ze  and  freedom  are  the  watchwords 
all  legislation,  and  Argentina,  above 


all,  is  noted  for  its  liberality  of  treatment  of  foreign- 
ers. The  life  of  the  country  is  delightful  to  the  immi- 
grant because  he  is  hospitably  welcomed  by  his  own 
classes  amongst  the  natives,  most  of  whom  are  able  to 
converse  in  several  languages.  It  is  a  curious  and  un- 
fortunate fact  that  of  all  the  foreign  communities 
resident,  the  English  and  Americans  are  the  most  de- 
ficient in  this  respect. 

Commerce  is  on  a  vast  scale,  and  industry  likewise ; 
but  the  real  source  of  production  and  what  really  un- 
derlies the  true  life  of  the  country,  is  to  be  found  in  its 
extension  of  the  estancias,  or  ranches.  The  Argentine 
landowner  of  any  importance  counts  the  extent  of  his 
land  in  leagues-numbers,  his  holdings  of  livestock  by 
the  thousands.  On  these  ranches  are  bred  stock  of  the 
most  famous  English  strains. 

FOREIGN  capital  has  been  liberally  poured  into  this 
country,  in  unlimited  amounts.  German  capital 
though  constantly  increasing,  does  not  equal  that  of 
English — the  former  investing  in  industrial  and  com- 
mercial undertakings,  such  as  electric  lighting  and 
tramways;  the  latter  in  agricultural  pursuits.  This  in- 
flux of  foreign  finance  is  not  alone  due  to  the  natural 
wealth  of  Argentina  and  to  the  opportunities  for  a 
handsome  return,  but  also  to  the  honesty  of  the  nation 
and  the  liberality  and  care  bestowed  upon  the  foreign 
interests.  Not  content  to  remain  longer  in  one  spot,  I 
decided  to  start  my  return  journey,  and  on  my  way  to 
(Continued  on  Page  32) 


DAY  AND  NIGHT  THE  ORE  POURS  OUT  OF  THE  MOUNTAINS 
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The  Mail  of  the  Species 


J  et  the  Mail  Man 
be  your  guide 


AFTER  the  more  important  phases  of  school 
life,  namely  football,  basketball,  track,  base- 
ly ball  (or  what  you  have),  along  with  the  major 
indoor  sports  of  dancing,  heavy  lines,  food, 
bum  jokes,  and  those  too  numerous  or  otherwise,  to 
mention,  the  over-taxed  mind  of  the  student  assumes 
the  role  of  the  wanderer  and  unless  caution  is  taken, 
wanders  onto  the  subject  of  Education  and  the  choice 
of  a  fitting  profession  (not  necessarily  a  tailor)  in  life 
whereby  we  can  find  that,  which,  in  all  inspirational 
articles,  is  spelled  with  huge  capital  letters — i.  e. : 
SUCCESS. 

After  all  is  said,  doubted,  questioned,  argued  over, 
and  verified,  only  to  be  doubted  again,  it  isn't  such  a 
calamity  that  the  old  instrument  by  which  we  think 
(or  ought  to,  anyway)  does  not  diverge  along  the  chan- 
nels of  incidental  phases  of  Education,  because  the 
chances  are  that  sooner  or  later  (to  some  of  lis  later 
than  we  think),  we'll  get  either  a  diploma  or  "fired." 
In  one  case  or  the  other,  the  balmy  days,  and  not  so 
balmy  "mornings  after,"  will  come  to  the  word 
"Finis"  and  the  heartless  Commencement  exercises 
will  shove  us  into  the  cruel  world,  where,  as  all  High 
School  valedictorians,  from  the  Year  1  (one  or  won 
have  said  and  have  also  backed  up  their  information 
with  the  exposition  of  the  endless  obstacles,  "which 
shall  lie  before  us  and  which  we  must  surmount  with 
the  courage  of  the  nights  of  old,"  etc.,  etc.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  we  will  be  "cast  out  into  the  choo-oo-11  woild 
and  unless  our  name  appears  in  the  Obituary  Column 
of  the  papers  we'll  have  to  work  and  use  what  Ave 
came  to  school  for,  whether  it's  baseball,  or  pocket 
billiards  (i.  e.,  "pool"),  or  elocution.  As  said,  the 
Obituary  route  is  about  all  that  will  deliver  us  from 
the  unpleasant  but  necessary  work.  Anyway,  who 
wouldn't  rather  work  than  have  the  distinction  of  a 
black  border  around  his  photo  in  the  Annual  and  an 
"In  Memory  of"  window  in  the  chapel?  "What  fun 
would  it  be  to  have  all  the  fellows  you  go  to  school 
(and  other  places)  with,  standing  around  in  twos  and 
threes  or  sitting  around  a  table  in  fours,  saying:  "You 
know,  he  (meaning  the  departed  "you")  wasn't  such 
a  bad  fellow  at  all,'  and  then  swap  yarns  (as  they  knit 
their  brows)  of  the  two  or  three  commendable  things 
you  did  in  your  life.  The  Obituary  is  no  career  to 
follow  if  you  seek  recognition   of  the  sort  you  read 


By  Tom  Coleman 


about  in  books.  No  one  is  interested  in  you  after 
few  weeks,  anyway,  except  perhaps  the  unsuspecti 
fellows  who  hit  you  for  a  loan  of  two  or  three  ye* 
back.  They've  lost  all  "interest"  of  the  6  per  ce 
variety  and  you've  lost  interest  in  the  "one-half  oi 
per  cent"  variety.  For  proof  of  that  you  can  get  "1 
proof,"  so  "patronize  your  neighborhood  druggist." 

THEN  again,  the  person  who  seeks  fame  and  pi 
licity   (and  usually  gets  notoriety),  the  Obitua 
Column   is  nil   in  the  Fame  category.     Beacuse,  wl 
family,  I  ask  you,  ever  battled  over  the  Death  Notit 
in  the  Sunday  Paper?     The  normal  American  fam 
is  contined  to  one  section  per  member  of  the  Sund 
Paper.     The  members  of  that  family  will  be  prompt 
to  homicide,  fratricide,  and  all  the  "cides"  with  1 
possible  exception  of  "insecticide"   (in  ten-cent  pa< 
ages).     As  a  matter  of  fact,   there's  two  "cides 
every  question,  and  the  "sui"  division  isn't  couth)1 
to  the  Chinese,  so  we'll  drop  the  question  and  proced. 
The  older  brother  of  the  family,  let  us  call  him  Jaii, 
is  content  with  the  sport  page,  while  the  member1' 
the  family  who  has  the  most  new  clothes  per  annu', 
namely  Jane  or  Barbara  Elizabeth,  as  the  case  may  I 
confines  her  "Fifteen  Minutes  a  Day"  in  the  litera ' 
field  to  the  Society  Section  and  "Lord  Basil's  Conqu; 
or  The  Incomparable  Lover"  (continued  next  Sunda;. 
The  baby,  Jimmy,  aged  fifteen  months,  and  "just  lil 
his  daddy,"  cares  not   a   whoop  whether  he   gets  f: 
rotogravure  section  or  the  comic  supplement ;  both  il 
pictures,  colored  to  Ins  taste,  and  anyway  one  tears  > 
easy  as  the  other.     Mother  and  Dad  don't  take  parta 
the   Sunday  Paper  controversy.     They  were    up  fi'^ 
and   had   their   struggle    while    the    main    belligerei'i 
were  in  the  arms  of  Morpheus.      This  is  not  vital  I 
the  article   except  as  a   proof  that  no  blood  is  sbl 
over  the  Death  Notice  sheet  of  a  paper,  and  proves  til 
if  fame  is  sought  after,  don 't  try  to  get  it  by  lettilj 
the  Embalmer  be  your  main  adviser. 

But  again  we  stray,  so  getting  back  on  the  subjij 
of  Education  and  the  vocation  question,  let  us  procdi 
Think  of  the  energy  we  waste  and  the  time  we  1< 
in  the  attainment  of  the  knowledge  gleaned  in  the  or  • 
nary  schools  and  colleges.  Here  is  how  we  can  sa 
time:  Read  the  magazines,  clip  the  coupons  on  1 
(Conutinued  on  Page  30) 
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Parlor 

Buccaneer 

By  N.   K. 

Illustrated  by  Steve  Narkevitz 


-^OUTH    SEVERN    had    a    social 

^    world  of  its  own.    To  steal  along 

^j  the  limpid  waters  of  the  Cum- 
berland with  an  eye  on  the  trim 

uses  of  the  village  nesting  sleepily  in 

1  green  foothills  would  give  no  hint 
the  struggle  for  social  supremacy 
tat  was  rapidly  approaching  a  climax. 

owly  and  stubbornly,  Mrs.  MacRae 
J  light  her  way  to  the  top  of  the  social 

Ider;  while  just  as  slowly  and  just 
stubbornly  did   Mrs.   Townsend   re- 

iquish     her     own     traditional     pre- 

linence.    Little  by  little,  as  the  other 

eended,  she  was  pushed  into  the  background.   Little 

'  little  she  saw  her  own  prestige  melt  and  flow  away 

ider  the   showy   glare   of  the  entertainments  at   the 

Hillcrest, "  the  pretentious  home  of  the  MacRae 's. 

rHERE  was  still  left,  however,  one  grain  of  con- 
solation. How  ever  delightful  was  Mrs.  MacRae 
■rself,  how  ever  clever  and  entertaining  as  a  hostess, 
le  was  a  miserable  failure  in  the  ultimate  test  by 
hich  South  Severn  measured  its  socially  elite.  She 
tew  nothing  of  literature.  Shakespeare  and  Scott 
itzgerald,  Mencken  and  Milton,  all  were  the  same  to 
jr.  She  could  ignore  any  or  all  of  them  with  equal 
minamity.  Of  course,  she  belonged  to  the  "Severn 
iterary  Club,"  but  only  as  a  social  obligation,  for 
3r  contributions  were  wretched,  her  verses  wooden 
id  puerile,  her  meter  abominable ;  and  in  spite  of 
nmerous  correspondence!  courses  and  personal  instruc- 
on  from  highly-paid  rhymsters  from  the  city,  she  re- 
ained  helplessly  prosaic.  Clever  and  witty  elsewhere, 
ie  was  a  dead  letter  here,  the  one  place,  at  least, 
here  Mrs.  Townsend  reigned  supreme. 
If  the  latter  was  under  the  impression,  however,  that 
ie  was  to  be  allowed  to  remain  in  undisputed  posses- 
on  of  even  this  small  corner  of  her  former  field,  she 


had  greatly  underrated  the  fierce  determination  of  her 
rival.  It  was  not  enough  that  Mrs.  MacRae  had  prac- 
tically insisted  that  the  club  hold  its  weekly  meetings 
in  her  home,  where  she  provided  a  cozy  room  for  its 
exclusive  use,  but  she  must  privately  write  to  Wilton 
Sinclair,  the  distinguished  author-poet,  and  invite  him 
to  her  home  as  a  guest  of  the  club.  Since  Sinclair  had 
accepted,  the  club  must,  perforce,  make  the  best  of  the 
situation,  repair  to  the  "Hillcrest"  and  eat  out  of  the 
hand  of  its  mistress.  Mrs.  Townsend  was  being  under- 
mined in  her  last  stronghold. 

ALTHOUGH  the  club  had  been  assembled  only  some 
thirty  minutes  that  momentous  afternoon  of  the 
arrival  of  Sinclair,  the  party  had  already  divided  itself 
into  two  definite  factions.  Mrs.  Calder,  who  came  of 
one  of  the  best  old  families  in  the  state,  found  it  sud- 
denly quite  disagreeable  in  the  immediate  proximity 
of  Mrs.  Woodfort,  who  was  known  only  for  her  fre- 
quent visits  to  the  "Hillcrest,"  and  transferred  her 
person  to  the  more  desirable  surroundings  of  the 
Townsend  side  of  the  room.  Whereupon,  Mrs.  Bel- 
quist,  a  close  friend  of  the  injured  lady,  returned  the 
compliment  with  interest.  Following  these  declarations 
of  hostilities,  both  parties  remained  silent,  and  if  the 
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SHADOWS 


entrance  of  Sinclair,  himself,  at  this  opportune  mo- 
ment, had  not  served  to  divert  attention,  it  were  use- 
less prediction  to  say  what  Avould  have  occurred.  As 
it  was,  they  all  turned  to  him,  or  on  him  rather,  the  in- 
tentness  of  the  stares  with  which  they  had  been  com- 
plimenting one  another. 

He  was  a  shy  little  man  with  a  receding  chin  and  an 
apologetic  mustache.  His  glance  about  the  room,  filled 
with  determined  and  utterly  strange  women,  tended  in 
no  way  to  reassure  him,  and  accentuated,  if  possible, 
the  diffident,  mildly-amazed  expression  of  his  face.  Al- 
though it  was  quite  warm  and  the  sky  faultless,  lie  car- 
ried his  ulster  neatly  folded  over  his  arm.  The  pockets 
bulging  Avith  his  gloves  and  muffler. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Sinclair,"  she  gurgled,  "I'm  so  glad  you've 
come.  We  were  afraid  that  something  must  have 
happened." 

He  mumbled  something  inarticulate  about  being  de- 
layed at  the  station,  and  dived  for  a  seat,  sliding  down 
till  only  his  head  was  visible  above  its  overstuffed 
arms.  Prom  the  security  of  this  barricade  only  did 
he  suffer  himself  to  be  inveigled  into  the  formalities 
of  introduction. 

FOLLOWING  the  introduction,  he  again  retired  into 
his  shell,  peeping  out  mildly  at  a  scene  before 
which  many  a  braver  heart  would  have  quailed.  Drawn 
up  at  opposite  sides  of  the  room  were  two  rows  of  de- 
termined looking  females,  the  leaders  of  whom  glared 
at  each  other  with  all  fierceness  of  saechrine  hostility. 
The  mere  male  in  the  depths  of  the  armchair  could 
scarce  be  blamed  for  shrinking  from  these  manifesta- 
tions of  feline  animosity.  Mrs.  MacRae  broke  the 
silence. 

"Are  you  comfortable,  My.  Sinclair?  I'm  sure  it's 
much  cooler  over  here  by  the  window.  Wouldn't  you 
prefer  it?" 

"No,  thank  you.     I  am  very  comfortable." 

"The  trip  down  was  pleasant,  I  hope?" 

"Oh,  yes;  quite,  thank  you." 

This  was  rather  discouraging,  but  she  was  not  the 
woman  to  be  downed  on  the  first  attempt,  besides  she 
knew  Mrs.  Townsend  was  smiling  at  her  discomfiture. 

"I  suppose  this  is  your  first  trip  through  tins  pail 
of  the  country,  isn't  it?" 

"Oh,  yes;  the  first  time."  And  the  tone  implied  that 
lie  hoped  it  would  be  the  last. 

Mrs.  MacRae  was  striving  manfully,  and  receiving 
no  support. 

"I  suppose  you  find  things  far  different  down  here 
than  in  the  east?"  she  ventured. 

"Very  much  so."  The  reply  was  not  so  laconic  as 
final. 


One  of  two  things  was  obvious,  either  Sinclair  w 
deliberately  setting  out  to  be  disagreeable,  or  he  w 
simply  an  over-heralded  dud.  Her  pride  made  her  ; 
cept  the  latter  alternative,  but  she  was  not  the  worn 
to  be  thwarted  in  her  purpose.  Sinclair  was  a  nee' 
sary  adjunct  of  her  entertainment  and  she  intended 
make  him  perform. 

"Do   you  know,"  she    began   suddenly,   rolling  h 
eyes  heavenward,   "I  think  there  must  be  somethi 
sublime  and  delicious  in  the  art  of  the  novelist,  so  i 
moved  and  detached  from  the  world  and  yet  so  mu 
a  part  of  it,  a  silent  watcher,  observing  but  unobserv* 
just  like  a  Jove  overlooking  the  world  from  the  pe 
of  his  Olympus,  and  besides,"  and  the  lapse  into  pre' 
showed  how  truly  she  appreciated  this  aspect  of  t 
novelist's  profession,  "one  can  say  just  whatever 
pleases  about  every  kind  of  people  and  everybody, 
must  be  wonderful." 

"But  my  dear."  interrupted  Mrs.  Townsend  fort 
first  time,  "you  forget  that  Mr.  Sinclair  is  a  poet,  r 
a   novelist." 

"Well,  I  dare  say  the  sensation  is  all  the  same. 
far  as  I've  been  able  to  detect,  there's  very  little  n 
difference  at  the  bottom  of  it  all.  They're  all  pret 
much  alike." 

"I  didn't  think,"  began  Mrs.  Townsend— 


"  \  S  I  WAS  saying.  Mr.  Sinclair,"  went  on  M 
iV  MacRae,  "the  novelist  must  see  things  from 
different  viewpoint  than  the  rest  of  us  or  he  could] 
be  so  interesting.  How  often  do  we  thrill  to  the  beau 
id'  a  twilight  sky,  a  patch  of  water,  a  touch  of  life,  a 
still  lack  the  force  and  power  of  expression  to  put  o 
feelings  into  words.  It  was  only  yesterday  I  was  ree 
ing  the  most  beautiful  description  of  your  uoa 
Wildwood,  when  all  of  ;i  sudden,  1  knew  that  I  h 
seen  that  very  spot  myself.  Then  I  remembered  th 
you  come  from  Vermont  and  that  1  spent  a  summer 
the  White  Mountains,  and  it  was  all  apparent.  He 
is  the  passage.  I  marked  it  yesterday.  Won't  y 
read  it  for  us?"     Her  plan  was  working  perfectly. 

"But,  my  deai'  Mrs.  MacRae,  I—" 

"Oh,  please  don't  disappoint  us,  we've  been  looki 
forward  to  this  for  weeks.    Besides — " 

"Oh,  but  really,  ]\Irs.  .MacRae,  I  can't,  you  know, 
really  can't.  You  see,  it — it — isn't  what  one  won 
read — before   ladies.      Besides — " 

"Wouldn't  it  be  a  much  better  idea."  inteipolat 
Mrs.  Townsend,  suavely,  "since  we  have  the  win 
(dub  together,  and  a  poet  of  Mr.  Sinclair's  abili 
among  us,  to  read  and  criticize  some  of  our  own  woi 
I'm  sure,"  she  added,  with  humility,  "we  all  mig 
profit  by  his  criticism." 

(Continued  on  Page  43) 
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Reading  Maketh  a 


By  Oscar  Dokrr 

"  ACK  DEMPSEY  is  quoted  as  saying  that  he  does 
not  read  because  he  fears  reading  might  affect 
his  sight.  He  says  that  if  his  eyes  weaken  only 
a  trifle,  it   might  cost  him  his  crown.     Do  .you 

ad1?     Dempsey's  excuse  may  be  valid   as  far  as  he 

mself  is  concerned,   but  it  wouldn't  do  for  you.     I 

iow  you  read  the  newspapers  and  have  read  a  few  of 

e  texts  of  your  course  of  study, 

d   I   hope   you   read    a   weekly 

ronicle    of   current   events,   but 
tit  isn't  reading,  the  kind  I  mean. 

Why  should  you  read?    Reading 
vicarious   experience.     If   you 

ad  rightly  you  live  more.  We 
he  as  we  do  things  or  as  things 

ppen  to  us.  He  who  lives  to  be  a 

ndred,  monotonously,  drugding- 
,  unthinkingly,  lives  less  than  he 
10    dies    of    overwork,    at    fifty. 

hen  you  read  of  another's  prob- 
ms,  you  are  facing  them  your- 
lf,  and  are  solving  them  as  you 
along.  Henry  Ford  says : 
Read  to  get  ideas."  Everything 
iu  read  is  a  stimulus  to  thought 

d  action.     It  should  be.     Read 

deepen  your  thought.  Dredge 
it  the  shallow  channel  of  your 
ind.  If  you  have  "Outlook"  or 
Independent"    ideas,    read    the 

Nation "  or  "  New  Republic. ' '  That  will  sharpen  your 
eas.  Read  so  that  any  time  you  go  to  books  you  can 
ake  yourself  master  of  their  contents.  Read  merely 
r  the  pleasure  of  finding  thoughts  clearly  and  exactly 
pressed.  Read  for  recreation — get  away  from  Creigh- 
n,  from  Omaha,  from  the  United  States.  Enjoy  a 
fferent  kind  of  life — the  life  pictured  in  a  book. 

\  EADING  is  to  the  mind  what  food  is  to  the  body. 
V  It  is  mental  pabulum.  To  insure  a  healthy  mind, 
ad  much  that  is  solid  and  substantial.  Do  you  know 
e  history  of  Greece  and  Rome?  Do  you  realize  how 
ose  nations  affected  the  life  of  England  and  of  our 
nited  States?  Do  you  know  why  Great  Greece  is  no 
ore,  why  the  Roman  Empire  has  disappeared?    Have 


Full  Man" 


you  thought  whether  our  America  will  go  the  way  of 
the  Roman  Empire?  That  is  history.  If  you  read  it 
with  an  understanding,  it  will  teach  you  what  to  de- 
mand in  right  government,  in  right  laws,  and  in  right 
conduct.  When  you  read  the  story  of  the  life  of  a 
famous  man,  you  are  living  that  life.  You  will  change 
many  of  your  ways,  you  will  be  inspired,  or  you  will 

be  warned.     So  other  non-fiction 

will  be  your  guide. 


WITH  the  enormous  circu- 
lation of  newspapers, 
magazines  and  cheap  fiction, 
more  reading  is  being  done  to- 
day than  ever  before.  But  sel- 
dom is  it  reading  to  a  purpose. 
A  lifetime  at  such  pursuit 
leaves  us  little  farther  than  we 


were  at  the  beginning.  It  is 
disconnected,  discursive,  pur- 
poseless. What  we  need  is  an 
improvement  in  quality  rather 
than  quantity,  to  develop  an 
objective,  to  read  in  order  to 
grow.  Reading  is  a  vicarious 
experience.  It  is  the  only  pain- 
less method  of  acquiring  knowl- 
edge. 


w1 


HAT  sort  of  fiction  do  you 
read  ?  Almost  everyone 
reads  a  fiction  of  some  kind,  from 
the  "True  Story"  type  to  the 
novels  of  Dickens  and  Thackery. 
Read  anything  you  want  if  you've 
laid  a  basis  for  sound  apprecia- 
tion, if  you  have  first  read  works 
of  recognized  excellence.  Henry 
Van  Dyke  said :  ' '  Literature  is  of 
one  kind  only,  the  interpretation 
of  life  and  nature  through  the 
imagination  in  clear  and  personal 
words  of  power  a  n  d  charm. ' ' 
There  are  two  kinds  of  writers, 
those  like  Tolstoi,  Hardy,  Daudet, 
Ibsen — realists.  They  will  not  in- 
spire, but  they  will  make  you 
think.  Then  there  are  those  like 
Stenvenson,  Scott,  and  other  ro- 
manticists, who  garb  the  truth  in  roseate  tints.  Prop- 
erly read,  their  books  will  inspire  you.  Read  books  of 
both  schools  for  a  proper  balance.  After  you  have 
read  works  of  recognized  excellence  you  will  read  with 
understanding  and  discrimination.  You  will  pick  the 
good  from  Rose  Macaulay's  "Orphan  Island,"  and 
properly  appreciate  the  works  of  Michael  Arlen,  Anne 
Douglas  Sedgewick,  and  John  Masefield.  If  you  have 
not  acquired  a  sound  judgment,  you  will  have  a  false 
appetite.  Your  reading  is  so  much  wasted  time.  You 
will  read  but  never  act.  Such  reading  affects  like  a 
stupefying  opiate.  William  James  has  said:  "There 
is  no  more  contemptible  type  of  human  character  than 
that  of  the  nerveless  sentimentalist  and  dreamer,  who 
Continued  on  Page  35) 
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Orphan  Island 


A  Criticism  by  Martin  F.  McCarthy 


SATIRE,  a  clash  of  it  now  and  then,  is  refreshing. 
A  judicious  serving  of  it  gives  one  a  feeling  of 
buoyancy,  but,  in  too  generous  portions,  it  loses 
the  interest  of  the  reader.  Hence  one  is  apt 
to  be  satiated  with  brilliancy  after  fininshing  Rose 
Macaulays  much-discussed  "Orphan  Island."  Perhaps 
this  surfeit  can  be  ascribed 
to  the  authors  attitude,  an 
attitude  of  cynicism  a  n  d 
mocking  irony.  A  reader  of 
any  discernment  cannot  fail 
to  sense  this,  nor  can  he  fail 
to  perceive  Miss  Macaulay  's 
utter  lack  of  reverence  for 
her  fellowmen. 

In  "Orphan  Island,"  her 
shafts  are  directed  at  the 
Victorians.  It  is  obvious 
then,  that  she  does  not  blaze 
a  new  trail.  She  succeeds  in 
making  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  Victoria's  time  ap- 
pear ridiculous,  but  she  can- 
not claim  priority  in  this 
field.  The  cant  and  hypoc- 
risy of  that  era  have  been 
help  up  to  ridicule  for  a  not- 
inconsiderable  n  u  m  1)  e  r  of 
years,  so  much  so  that  to  use 
this  theme  is  like  waving  the 
American  flag  in  a  vaude- 
ville theater.  It  is  "sure- 
fire."     For   this    reason    her 

satire  cannot  be  called  important.  It  lifts  a  stone  and 
shows  us  the  crawling  thing  striving  to  get  under 
cover,  but  we  have  seen  the  same  sight  before. 

CONSIDERED  merely  for  its  entertaining  qualities, 
"Oi'phan  Island"  is  an  amusing  tale.  It  is  the  old 
desert  island  theme  slightly  revamped.  A  spinsterish 
person,  Miss  Charlotte  Smith,  is  conducting  a  party  of 
orphans  from  the  slums  of  London  to  San  Francisco. 
The  ship  on  which  they  are  sailing  is  wrecked  on  a 
coral  island  in  the  South  Seas.  Seventy  years  later  a 
party  of  scientists  and  sociologists  set  sail  from  Eng- 
land to  rescue   the   survivors,   if  there  be  any.     The 


Foreword 


FROM  time  to  time  "Shadows" 
attempts  to  direct  the  at- 
tention of  its  readers  to  certain 
bright  spots  in  the  held  of  mod- 
ern fiction.  In  this  instance,  the 
efforts  of  a  popular  member  of 
the  modern  school  are  brought 
into  question.  While  the  work 
of  Rose  Macaulay  cannot,  as  yet, 
be  said  to  evince  a  superlative 
merit,  nevertheless  some  of  her 
more  recent  works,  "Orphan 
Island"  and  "Potterism"  for  ex- 
ample, are  as  well  worth  the 
three  or  four  hours  of  the  casual 
reader  as  of  the  student  of  mod- 
ern fiction. 


situation  on  the  island  is  decidedly  curious  to  t 
rescue  party.  The  survivors  of  the  castaways  numl 
more  than  a  thousand,  and  they  have  no  desire  to 
rescued.  There  are  two  classes  among  the  island  pi 
pie — the  descendants  of  the  orphans,  the  lower  cla, 
and   the   offspring  of  Charlotte  Smith  and  the  shi]1) 

doctor.    The  latter  are  aris 
crats  and  landowners.    Ch 
lotte,  albeit  she  is  in  her  li' 
nineties,    is   still    living   a'l 
enjoying    the     pleasant    <- 
mate   and   cocoanut   branq. 
The   people  look  to  the  J 
lady    for    religion,    govei 
inent  and  morals.     She  rub 
absolutely,    and    her    ord  3 
are  not  questioned.  She  ba  3 
her  dicta  on  "  Wutherij; 
Heights,"  a  volume  on  soc'l 
usage,   and   Bunvan's  "H<!/ 
War,       the    only    two  bo< 
saved  from  the  wreck.    S 
plementing    these    two  \j-i 
umes  by  her  memory  of  "3 
Bible,  Charlotte  has  succeli 
ed    in    setting    up    a    bal- 
ground  that  is  typically  V- 
torian.      The    dictator,    hr 
mind     being     somewhat 
ranged,   has   almost  lost   le 
distinction    between    hersjf 
and  the  long-lived  Queen  I 
England.     So  great  has  hjii 
the  force  of  her  personality  on  the  castaways,  that  e'ln 
their  every-day  conversation  shows  its  influence.    Tin, 
" smith"   means   "aristocratic"   and  "orphan"  me|s 
"common."    In  the  short  space  of  seventy  years  a  c<  ' 
plete  caste  system  has  been  developed,  and  its  foun 
tion  is  almost  as  strong  as  that  of  England,  where 
system  has  prevailed  for  centuries. 


WHEN    THE    reader    lays    down    the    book, 
doesn't    feel    that    he    has    been    re-living 
lives    of    real    people.       The    author    does    not    try 
create  this  illusion;   she  intends  her  characters  to 
(Continued  on  Page  36) 
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The  End  of  a 


By  Thomas  Glenn 

Illustrated  by  Dick  Laughlin 


Perfect  Car 


RATTLE!     Crash!     Bang!     "Bob!     Hurry   up 

^P     with  that  coffee.     What  in  the  world  are  you 
^^    doing  in  there?" 

"I'm  trying  to  hurry,  but  the  darn  handle 

me  off  this  grinder.     Say,  Mom,  what  time  is  it  any- 
Iwf 

"It's  2:15  by  this  clock,  but  it  is  a  little  slow;  why?" 

"Good  gosh!     Is  it  that  late?     I  promised  to  take 

adys  for  a  ride  at  2  :30. 

1  grind  the  rest  of  this 

ffee     when     I     come 

ck." 

'Oh,    no    you    won't, 

nny;  you  will  sit  right 
tare  and  finish  it.  I  told 
;u  an  hour  ago  to  grind 
tat  coffee,  but  you  had 

ur    nose    buried    in    a 

>ok." 

"Aw,    gee    whiz 

om,  Gladys  will 
;ver  forgive  me  if 
m  late.  You  know 
>w  she  is  when  it 
>mes  to  that." 

No  reply. 

"Come    on   Mom, 

t  me  go.     I  can't 

|it  the  handle  back 

|n  this  grinder,  anyhow." 

I  "Oh,  well,  go  on,  then,  but 

|du    be    back    here    early. 

aung  man.     Five-thirty,  sharp, ' '  she  called  after  him, 

at  Bob   was   already   coasting   down  the   hill  in  his 

I popular  low-priced  car." 

The  neighbors  could  always  tell  when  Bob  went  out. 
he  gentle  purr  of  the  motor,  like  a  distracted  boiler 
ictory,  was  a  daily  source  of  distraction.  In  some 
aspects,  it  resembled  a  broken  plow  horse,  except 
lat  a  horse  in  such  a  condition  would  have  visited 
le  boneyard  long  since.  Bob  had  procured  the  old 
reck  in  places  best  known  to  himself.  It  boasted 
isk  wheels — of  tin,  and  a  streamline  body  of  sorts, 
lthough  he  was  too  modest  to  make  the  statement 
ublicly,  Bob  was  possessed  of  a  certainty  that  he  had 


Barney   Oldfield   beaten    with    about    fourteen   lengths 
to  spare. 

He  rattled  up  to  her  home  just  in  time  to  see  a  flashy 
sport  roadster  glide  away  from  the  curb.  A  thrill  of 
apprehension  wandered  promisculously  up  and  down 
his  spine.  He  couldn't  tell  just  why  or  wherefore,  but 
[In  i,  it  was  there.    He  hurried  up  the  walk, 

and  the  feeling  grew  apace.  Something 
was  quite  obviously  wrong 
Mrs.  Brown  answered  the 
door.  ' '  Where 's  Gladys  ? "  he 
demanded    breathlessly. 

"Why,  she  just  left  a  mo- 
ment ago.  Jack  Buckingham 
dropped  in,  and  they  went 
for  a  drive." 

"But  she  promised  me  this 
afternoon,"  he  gasped. 
"Well,  I'm  awfully  sorry, 
of    course,"    said 
Mrs.   Brown,   "but 
really, I  don't  know 
a  thing  about  it." 
Bob    turned    de- 
jectedly   from    the 
door.     "There    it 
was,  Jack  Bucking- 
ham again.  Just  be- 
cause   he's     got     a 
new  bus,  she  breaks 
her   date   with    me 
That's    sure    good. 
I  wish  I  was  a  little  bigger,  I'd  sure  clean  that  guy." 

HE  STUMBLED  disconsolately  back  to  the  curb  and 
surveyed  his  pride.  Somehow  it  was  the  golden 
chariot  no  longer.  He  began  to  have  a  faint  suspicion 
that  it  was  made  of  tin  and  needed  paint. 

"I'll  be  darned,"  he  decided,  finally,  "if  I  let  that 
'foot  print'  get  ahead  of  me — " 

"I've  got  to  have  a  new  car,  that's  all  there  is  to  it. 
How?    That's  another  question." 

He  climbed  in,  and  resumed  his  sonorous  progress 
down  the  street.  He  was  completely  absorbed  with  the 
problem  confronting  him — that  of  getting  a  new  car. 
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"Hey,  you  idiot!  Watch  where  you  are  going.  Are 
you  trying  to  kill  me  ? " 

Bob  awoke  with  a.  start  and  brought  his  source  of  loco- 
motion to  a  groaning,  squeaking  halt.  He  turned  to  per- 
ceive one  of  his  friends  bearing  wrathfully  down  upon 
him. 

"Say,  you  sap,  what's  the  big  idea  of  trying  to  run 
me  down?  Here  I  stand  out  there  to  hail  yon.  and  yon 
try  to  run  over  me.     Why — " 

"Calm  yourself,  old  spindleshanks.  Calm  yourself, 
I  was  deep  in  meditation,  since  you've  never  been  in 
that  condition,  there's  no  use  to  try  to  explain  how  it 
feels.    Hop  in." 

"Do  you  think  that  thing  will  carry  two?"  asked 
Lee,  dubiously. 

"It'll  be  carrying  me  to  your  funeral  in  abont  two 
minutes  if  you  don't  get  in  here,"  snorted  Bob. 

"Oh,  well,  I'll  try  anything  once.    Where's  Gladys?" 

"Gladys?    Oh,  we  bave  a  date  later." 

"Have  you  seen  Buckingham's  new  car?  Boy,  she's 
a  beauty." 

"I  don't  think  much  of  your  judgment.  Your  works 
don't  seem  to  be  up  where  yon  hang  your  hat.  Where 
do  you  keep  them?  Looks  to  me  like  a  mosquito  bit 
you  on  the  top  the  neck.  Your  brains  might  be  in  your 
feet.  They're  plenty  big;  maybe  that's  why  you  wear 
your  shoes  so  loose,  so  they  can  circulate." 

"They  didn't  drop  me  on  my  head  when  I  was  a 
baby,"  retorted  Lee. 

"Huh — how  Could  they — the  mosquito  hadn't  bii 
you  yet.  I  think  I've  hauled  you  far  enough,  anyhow. 
Get  out."  Suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  he  abruptly 
swung  around  in  the  middle  of  the  streel  and  departed 
in  an  opposite  direction,  leaving  his  friend  gracefully 
deposited  on  the  pavement. 


HE  drove  around  for  twenty  minutes  and  then  head- 
ed for  Brown's.  He  had  timed  himself  perfect- 
ly. The  big  roadster  was  just  turning  a  corner  three 
blocks  away.  He  alighted  and  walked  indignantly  up 
to  the  house.  The  picture  she  made  in  the  comfortable 
chair  with  the  broken  sunlight  through  the  vines  cast- 
ing soft  shadows  over  her  shimmering  red  hair,  took 
much  of  the  rancor  out  of  him.  He  loved  that  flaming 
hair  and  said  so  many  times,  but  she  had  laughingly 
accepted  the  statement  and  then  gracefully  changed 
the  subject.  She  was  very  adroit  in  this  matter  of 
changing  the  course  of  a  conversation  when  it  became 
disagreeable  to  her.  She  was  good  looking  and  she 
knew  it.  She  was  one  of  those  rare  specimens  of 
femininity  who  have  the  knack  of  making  every  fellow 
think  he  is  the  one  and  only,  consequently  she  had  a 
host  of  admirers.    Bob  and  .lack  were  the  leaders  in  the 


race  for  her  favor,  and  now  Jack  seemed  to  have    j 
edge.    A  big  gray  Cadillac  car  will  work  wonders. 

He  began  talking  before  he  was  well  inside  the  g<\. 
"You're   a  nice  one,  aren't  you?     What  was  the 
idea  of  going  off  with  -lack  Buckingham  when  you  II 
a  date  with  me  ?" 

"Oh,  well,  Jack  was  so  insistent  and  I  really  wan 
a  ride  in  that  new  car.  I  was  only  gone  for  a  f 
minutes.    Forget  it." 

"All  right,  I  will,  if  you'll  promise  to  go  to  the  dai 
at  the  Coliseum  tomorrow  night." 

"I'd  like  to,  but  I  have  already  promised  to  go  wi 
Jack." 

"In  that  case  I'd  better  be  going." 

"See  you  at  the  dance,"  she  called  after  him,  te - 
ingly. 

HH  turned  into  the  boluevard  and  narrowly  miss'l 
a  fire  truck  dashing  past.     A  little  further  on 
came  upon  the  remains  of  an  automobile.    The  rema 
of  the  driver  were  not  in  evidence. 

"H'm,"  he  mused,  "wonder  if  the  owner  had  ins 
ance  on  the  car?"     Insurance — fire — he  had  fire  and  I 
cident  insurance  on  his  own  car! 

"Say!"  What  if  his  car  burned  up — just  accidenl 
like,  you  know.  The  thought  persisted.  The  insurari 
company  would  never  miss  it.  A  new  car — Gladyn 
the  reward  was  certainly  worth  the  risk.  He  remel 
bered  some  oil-soaked  rags  in  the  back  by  the  gasolij 
tank — h'm — a  cigar  tossed  discreetly  into  it  might  In1) 
the  situation.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  he  put  tjj 
temptation  behind    him. 

lie  parked  the  car  on  the  hill  in  front  of  the  hoi' 
and  walked  up  to  the  porch,  listlessly.  Picking  up  t' 
paper  he  absently  carried  it  with  him  to  his  roc. 
There  was  something  or  other  in  the  headlines  aboui 
gang  of  auto  thieves  operating  in  the  vicinity,  hut 
wouldn't  care  if  someone  did  steal  it.  No  such  hiJ 
He  gazed  sadly  out  the  window,  and  started,  it  w 
gone.  A  crowd  of  people  had  gathered  around  sol' 
object  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill.  Madly  he  rushed  do'i 
the  stairs  and  out  the  door.  A  rattle-trap  was  betl 
than  no  car  at  all.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  he  came  up! 
the  wreck  of  a  car  neatly  wrapped  around  a  pole,  bull- 
ing gaily. 

Immediately  the  situation  changed.     Luck  had  coil 
to  him  at  last.     Insurance — a  new  car.     He  was  gl 
he  had  banished  the  thought  of  burning  the  old  one.  '. 
could  now  face  the  insurance  company  and  Gladys  W 
a  clear  conscience. 

The  following  Wednesday   I  Job  rolled  proudly  up 
Brown's  hitching  post  in  a  new  roadster.     Noting  1 
approach,  Gladys  hastened   out  to  meet  him. 
(Continued  on  Page  38) 


"And  You  Can't  o*r~§ 

Hit  a  Woman 
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5y  A.  G.  Gadbois 


Illustrated  by 

*T  HAS  always  been  my  ambition  to  be  a  taxi  driver. 

Not  that  I  might  some  day  rise  from  the  ranks  to 

the   lofty   position   of  passenger  plane   pilot — but 

that  I  might  experience  the  rare  thrill  of  carrying 

mysterious  passenger  on  a  stormy  night.     As  a  child 

had  decided  to  be  one,  but  as  an  adult  my  better 

dgment  came  to  the  fore  and  I  was  content  to  prac- 

2e  the  "meter"  profession  solely  in  my  dreams. 

For  the  reasons  set  out  above  I  have  included  in  my 

it  of  friends  and  acquaintances  several  taxi  drivers. 

hey  are  of  as  many  different  types  as  they  are  in  num- 

ji's.    There  is  one,  "Slick"  they  call  him,  who  was  at 

ae  time  a  guest  of  the  state,  for  forgery,  I  believe. 

here    was    another   who    was    called    "Le    Due"    by 

lends.    He  had  been  a  French  gentleman,  but  migrat- 

i  to  this  country  when  an  affair  of  honor  had  been  ex- 

osed.    But  the  man  who  is  to  be  the  narrator  of  this 

;ory— ah,  here  was  a  type  one  very  seldom  meets  or 

ven  hears  of.     The  shadow  he  cast  in  mid-afternoon 

/as  the  size  of  a  house.     He  had  the  face  of  an  axe 

mrderer  and  the  grace  of  a  polar  bear,  but  this  Mas 

11  on  the  surface,  for  I  doubt  if  he  had  ever  handled 

he  business  end  of  an  axe  in  his  life,  and  I  know  for  a 

ertainty  that  there  were  no  polar  bears  in  his  imme- 


Joe  Dallal 

diate  ancestry.  He  had  the  heart  of  a  child  and  the 
sympathy  of  my  grandmother,  who —  well,  anyway, 
Bill  was  all  that  I  said,  and  more.  He  was  a  good  taxi 
driver,  never  sailed  past  traffic  cops  faster  than  forty 
miles  an  hour,  never  cut  through  a  funeral  procession 
unless  in  a  hurry — in  which  he  usually  was;  and.  above 
all,  he  never  lost  his  head — nor  chewed  tobacco. 

ONE  EVENING  I  had  been  working  quite  late  at 
the  office  and  when  ready  to  leave  I  noticed  that 
a  snow  storm  had  started — not  a  bad  one,  but  I  knew 
that  the  snow  would  be  very  deep  and  very  wet.  I 
hate  deep  and  wet  snow.  So,  rather  than  slush  through 
the  last  six  blocks  at  the  end  of  the  carline,  I  called 
a  cab. 

I  was  waiting  in  the  entrance  of  the  office  building 
when  the  taxi  drew  up,  and  to  my  delight  I  saw  that 
Bill  was  at  the  wheel.  This  meant  that  I  should  have 
to  sit  up  with  him — partly  because  I  knew  he  would 
have  a  story  to  tell  me,  and  partly  because  he  would 
have  been  insulted  had  I  ridden  behind. 

"Good  evening,  Bill."  I  had  seated  myself  beside 
him. 

"Evenin","  gruffly  from  Bill,  as  he  started  the  car. 


"I   SLAMS  ON  MY  BRAKES  TO  KEEP  FROM   HITTIN'   HER." 
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I  looked  up,  startled.  This  gruff  mood  in  Bill  was  a 
strange  one. 

"What's  the  trouble,  Bill?  Disappointed  in  love?" 
I  queried. 

"Hell,  no!"  exploded  Bill.     "It's  this  damn  night." 

"The  night,  eh?  Well,  I'll  admit  iti  s  snowing, 
but  it  is  not  slippery,  neither  is  it  cold." 

"Oh,  it  ain't  that — but  every  time  a  night  like  thisn 
comes  round  I  feels  like  shootin'  up  every  woman  I 
see." 

"H-m-m — pleasant  reflection.  Bill;  but  rather  hard 
on  the  women,  dont'  you  think?" 

"Well —  mebbe  I  wouldn't  shoot  'em  all,  but  there 
is  one  gal  that  if  I  ever  meets  up  with  I'll  puncture 
sure — 'specially  if  it's  on  a  night  like  thisn,"  the  last 
was  practically  hissed  out. 

KNOWING  Bill  as  I  did,  I  said  nothing.  Then,  as 
if  he  had  read  the  question  in  my  mind,  he  began : 
"Well —  it  was  out  on  Cassafornia  street,  I  believe,  and 
it  was  snowin'  and  snowin'  like  hell."  Preliminaries 
never  bothered  Bill. 

"I  had  just  dropped  a  fare  off  an'  wuz  startin'  back 
towards  the  station  kinda'  moseying  along  pretty  slow 
like,  when  all  uva  sudden  a  gal  jumped  out  into  the 
light  of  a  street  lamp  and  starts  wavin'  her  arms  up 
and  down.  I  slams  on  my  brakes  to  keep  from  hittin' 
her,  and  imagin'  them  motions  meant  for  me  to  stop, 
I  does. 

"Boss,  I  hates  to  bust  in  with  sumthin'  which  seems 
no  account,  but  this  gal  was  about  the  most  sorry - 
lookin'  sight  I  has  ever  seen.  Sim  was  soaked  to  the 
skin  with  wet  snow  and  she  looked  like  a  misplaced 
angel  standin'  there  wavin'  her  arms  kinda  helpless- 
like.  But  the  point  is,  she  has  the  most  innocent  kinda 
face  what  I  ever  seen.  I'm  tellin'  you  this  so's  you 
won't  forget  it,  see? 

"Well,  I  jumps  out  and  opens  the  door  and  she  climbs 
in  and  falls  in  a  heap  right  on  the  floor,  which  warn't 
so  awful  clean.  I  reaches  in  to  pick  her  up,  but  she 
yelps  out:  'Don't — never  mind  me— just — drive — 
quick — drive,  any  place.' 

"Well,  I  shuts  the  door  and  climbs  into  my  seat, 
and  jus'  then  I  sees  a  man  come  running  out  of  the 
alley,  yelling  'Stop!'  as  loud  as  he  could.  Thas  was 
enough  for  me,  so  I  starts  up,  an'  by  the  time  he  gets 
out  on  the  street  we  is  pretty  far  away. 

"I  seen  it  all  now.  The  gal  had  been  runnin'  away 
from  that  Bozo  what  had  been  yellin'  at  me.  Do  you 
know,  some  men  is  about  the  most  low-down  critters  in 
the  world? 

The  gal  leans  over  the  front  seat  and  says:  'Where 
— where  are  you  taking  me,  driver?' 


"  'Well,'  I  answers,  'I — don't  know,  Miss.     You 
you  says  any  place ! ' 

"Then  she  starts  to  cry.     Gosh!     I  hates  to  see 
woman  cry.     Then  she  says,  O — oo — ooo —  I  can't  i 
home  like  this,  and — and  I  hav'nt  any  money  to  go 
a  hotel,'  an'  she  busts  out  crying  again. 

"Well,  when  she  says  she  ain't  got  no  money  I  gt 
pretty  sore.  Here  I  is  with  a  free  fare  on  me  hanc 
But  then  she  busts  louder 'n  ever,  so  I  gets  to  feeli 
sorry  for  her  again  and  the  free  fare  don't  matter 
more. 

"Then  I  thinks  of  a  plan  all  uva  sudden-like.  So 
turns  around,  and  says:  'You'll  pardon  me,  miss,  b 
if  you  wants  to  you  can  go  over  to  my  room.  I  got 
dress  over  there  that  I  bought  for — well,  never  mil 
— -but  it  ought  to  fit  you — and  you  can  clean  up  a  bi' 
She  don't  say  nothin'  for  a  minute,  and  then  she  sa 
kinda  scareddike,  'Why — yes — yes,  I  guess  so — it- 
is  very  kind  of  you — I'm  sure." 

"Well,  I  feels  kinda  foolish  then,  but  not  wishing 
waste  any  time  with  a  free  fare  I  makes  tracks  for  it 
camp.  We  gets  there  in  no  time  and  I  shows  her  v 
to  my  room.  Seein'  she  is  scared  I  leaves  the  door  opt 
and  then  shows  her  where  she  can  fix  up  and  gives  hi 
the  dress.  It  was  kinda  funny  lookin'  but  it  lookt 
like  it  would  ft  most  anybody,  and  then  it  was  clean 
than  the  rag  she  had  on — and  dry. 

'Well.'  I  says  to  her,  'I  guess  I'll  go  over  to  tl 
station  and  see  if  there  is  any  calls  waitin'  for  m 
It's  only  over  here  about  five  blocks,  and  I'll  be  bac 
to  take  you  home  in  no  time.' 

'Yes,  it  shan't  take  me  long  to  be  ready.     I  will 
waiting  for  you.     And  I  thank  you  so  much,  and  I  a 
sure  father  will  pay  you  very  well  for  what  you  ha) 
done  for  me  when  we  get  home,'  and  she  smiles,  sho\ 
ing  the  prettiest  row  o'  teeth  what  I  has  ever  seen. 

"Well,  I  goes  over  to  the  station  feelin'  pret 
happy,  'epecially  about  that  'pay  you  very  well'  par 
If  there  is  anything  I  likes  better  than  another  it 
to  get  paid  very  well. 

' '  There  is  no  calls  for  me  at  the  station,  so  I  go 
right  back  to  the  camp  and  upstairs  to  my  room. 

BILL  STOPPED  in  front  of  my  home,  tore  the  fa 
check  out  of  the  meter  and  handed  it  to  me. 
promptly  put  the  change  in  his  outstretched  hand,  an 
stood  there   expectantly. 

"Well,"  I ^5 111  continued,  as  he  pocketed  the  fare,  ■ 
goes  tap  to  my  room  and  seein'  the  door  open,  I  knock 
No  answer.  Yep,  you're  right.  The  gal  was  gon< 
Boss — I  have  seen  tore  up  places  in  my  life,  but  nevt 
any  like  that  room  is.  The  dresser  drawers  is  out  o 
the  floor,  my  clothes  is  thrown  all  around  and  even 
(Continued  on  Page  38) 


Why  Foreign  Language 


By  Harry  J.  O'Connor 

rHB   INFLUX   of  students   into   Creighton   Uni- 
versity   has   brought    with    it    a    corresponding 
increased  desire  for  the  study  of  foreign  lan- 
guages.    Although  the  Classics  are  indispensa- 
e  to  a  student  seekinfg  a  liberal  education,  yet  there 
a  need  for  a  foreign  language  that   is  full   of  life. 


Clubs? 


a  foreign  tongue.  In  the  class  a  professor  finds  little 
time  to  discuss  habits  and  customs  of  native  people 
whose  language  his  students  are  studying.  He  must 
devote  most  or  all  his  time  teaching  vocabulary,  rules, 
and  grammatical  constructions.  Hence  we  cannot  be 
surprised  at  occasional  indifference  among  students  of 


le  that  will  give  him  opportunity  to  avail  himself  of      a  foreign  language  class.    Studying  a  language  is  much 
le    latest    scientific    thought    and    achievement    from      like  poetry.     In  poetry,  form  itself  has  very  little  per- 
aroad.     A  reading  knowledge  of      limifcn,     i"jT'"i r— -      •  sonal  appeal;  but  when  we  are  en- 
foreign   language   might   suffice     abled  to   appreciate  the   eomiota- 

uder  ordinary  circumstances  for  ,w,,  ,,-,.Tri,  1W  ,,-         .    -,           ,  tion    of    the    words    and    phrases, 

"...         ,     i.„  .,  T>RESENT-DA\  social  needs  „                    *: 

student  to  gain  his  end,  still  it  r*                    .               ,  then  we  can  feel  the  beauty  of  a 

,  .  , ,       ,    .    , ,              .           ,.  -■-     are  causing'  students  to  se-  ».    ,.„      , 

highly    desirable    in    view    of  ,             .  .           .,°                         ..     ,  poem.     1  Ins  hidden  beauty  is  1111- 

*                  „                .  lect  subjects  that  are  practical  ,                  ,    „            . 

resent-day    ease    of    communica-  .     ,.„       '    ,  „     ,  .         .   f.     .    ,.  niensely  superior  to  form.    Appre- 

Al                 ,  •      ,         ,    -,  111  lite.  Old-iasnioned  disciplm-  ...         c       e      ■       i 

ion  that  a  speaking  knowledge  of                    .,         .                        ,      ,        .  ,  ciation   of    a   foreign    language   is 

.                ,       .             •     ,    m,  •  arv  theories  are  pushed  aside  . 

language  be  also  acquired.    This  „    *               ,.        „     /.              ,.     ,  quite   similar;    we   cannot    under- 

,,,     ,,                      ,  .         ,,  tor  education  that  is  practical.  .      1  ,,      -,                ■        » ..       ,., 

hould  be  the  purpose,  at  least  the  TJ    .     „.,.              ,      .       f  stand  the  deep  meaning  of  it  until 

,                          „  It  is  fitting;  to  look  at  a  study  .    „               ,,  •          ,      ,     •, 

econdarv  purpose,  of  pursuing  a             „          „        .                                       "  we     know     something     about     its 

i                                         •  ()1    a    foreign    language    as    a  „„+;„            i        ^       f      ■       , 

oreign  language  course  at  a  inn-              .               .         .  .     .&     P  native    people.      1  ne   foreign   lan- 

ersitv.     The  student  should   not  science  with  this  m  view.     We  guage   e]ub   ig   the   pl&ce   tQ   geek 

e  content  to  stop  at  the  ability  to  !"ay     dm<  °  ..         .?      „  this  ideal  that  is  the  true  life  of 

i  «  u  i    i  theory   and   practice,   into   the  „  w,f,..,,,rPil  iQ„mio„ 

Irop  a  few  mechanical  phrases  as  ,  '  -,,,,,  a  strange  language. 

ilT>  v  •,     ,,      it  A    „  lecture   room   and   the   labora- 

Buenos  dias,  senonta,     or     Auf-  ^^  ,   ,      . 

.  ,       ,       ,,  tory.     Class  wotk  and  lecture  ^„  ,L, 

nedersehen.  :7  ,,      ,.  ,.      „  TS  IS  no  boast  of  vanitv  to  sav 

t-,    ,  p..  „  , .  make  uj)  the  theory,  the  foreign  xl  .     . 

I   Exchange  of  ideas  is  one  of  the  ,  1      ,    .    .     ., '  '     .  -■-  that   the  maionty   of  our  eco 

,  n,        -,  ,,     .  language  club  is  the  laboratory.  .  ,        ...    *,    , 

pest  means  of  broadening  the  hu-  °  '  nomic    and    political    leaders    are 

nan  mind.     We  usually  find  stu-      broad-minded,    college-bred    men. 

lents  from   the   same   community  Neither  is  it  a  rash  assumption  to 

'ostering  somewhat  the  same  trend  of  thought.    How-  suppose   that   qualified   leaders   of   the   future    will    be 

;ver,  at  foreign  language  club  meetings  we  find  a  diver-  selected  largely  from  college  men.     Now,  if  this  is  a 

>ity  of  ideas,  because  we  find  professors  and  students  fact,  we  may  assume  also  that  such  men  as  consuls,  am- 

vho  are  from  different  parts  of  the  world.     They  ex-  bassadors,  and  other  men  of  foreign  travel  and  rela- 

hange  ideas  and  opinions  in  a  mutual  way.     This  is  tionship  will  succeed   best  when  they  have  an  intelli- 

:he  best  method  of  broadening  a  student  and  creating  gent  speaking  knowledge  of  the  people  in  the  country 

in  interest  in  more  people  than  his  next  door  neigh-  to  which  duty  or  pleasure  may  call  them.     If  we  wish 

bor.  Formality  of  class  routine  and  discipline,  restricts  to  continue  to  remain  a  great  nation,  we  must  encour- 

self-cxpression  and  tends  to  make  the  student's  knowl-  age    foreign   language    clubs.     We    need   more   college 

?dge   of  a   foreign   language   wooden.      At    these    club  men  who  can  converse  in  a  foreign  tongue.     Therefore, 

meetings  he  may  learn  to  express  himself  freely  and  foreign  language  speaking  clubs  are  of  importance  to 

exchange  his  ideas  mutually.     There  is  splendid  oppor-  a    student    who    is   serious    about    a    thorough    college 

tunity   for   developing  good    fellowship    by   this   plan,  training. 


leading  to  a  better  class  spirit  and  a  greater  personal 
progress. 

Foreign     language    clubs     minimize     that     mythical 
formality  that  generally  attaches  itself  to  the  study  of 


One    good    factor    about    the   encouragement    of    this 
move  is  the  friendly  spirit  and  interest  that  professors 
of   foreign   languages   take    in   these   clubs.      There    is 
(Con  tinuecl  on  Page  34) 
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We  aim  to  make 
this  column  repre- 
sentative of  the  Uni- 
versity rather  than  of 
a  few  writers.  Hay 
we  list  you  among; 
our  contributors? 


VOLITION 


TRANQUILITY 


1  am  a  court  of  last  appeal 
Wherein  I  dwell  serene. 

1  am  the  judge  of  what  I  feel — 
Master  of  vast  demesne. 

I  am  a  lonely  jury  of  one 

The  criminal  and  the  tried. 

I  see  to  all  that's  done 

And  curse  the  best  denied ! 


E.  L.  K. 


How  fickle  the  love  of  a  creature, 
It  blights  like  a  rose  in  the  frost. 
How  dearly  it  comes  and  how  transient ; 
We  have  if,  and  presto — it's  lost. 

Lend  me  your  ear  for  a  moment 
I  '11  tell  you  about  my  real  love ; 
Not  mortal — no,  one  thas  is  perfect, 
The  bliss  and  the  joy  from  above. 


HOPE 

Life  is  not  a  drear  retreating 

Into  death,  a  slope 
The  goal  before  my  eyes  that's  fleeting — 
Down  into  nothingness,  defeating 

No !     For  I  have  Hope. 

To  ever  guide  me  in  the  tight 

Against  all  vain  despair; 
That  in  my  heart  will  e'er  excite 
Thoughts  of  Him,  with  soul  contrite. 

Who  made  me  Heavens'  heir. 

R.  J.  13. 


REVERIE 


Seems  as  though  I'd  like  to   lie 
Beneath  an  elm  tree  when  I  die. 


As  I  kneel  in  the  quiet  of  a  chapel 
The  darkness  gives  way  to  new  light. 
No  sorrow  e'er  troubles  me  now 
For  I've  found  secure  joy  and  delight. 

J.  H. 


THE  BREAKING  OF  THE  DAWN 


The  russet  moon  is  peeping  through  the  clouds 
That  form  a  border  to  the  valuted  sky; 
The  twinkling  stars  shine  feebly  from  their  shoud, 
Tlie  murm'ring  brook  'twixt  mossy  banks  glides  by 

The  silence  sweet  is  broken  by  the  note 
Of  nightingale,  who  warbles  to  his  mate, 
Whilst   she,  enshouded   in  the  shadows  deep. 
On  neighboring  bush,  demure  and  coy,  doth  wait. 


My  furrow  cross  life's  field  complete 
And,  weary,  sink  me  at  its  feet — 
0  beacon  for  life's  bittersweet. 

I'd  know  its  arms  were  bending  o'er; 
Its  roots  about  my  earthly  core 
Embracing  me  for  evermore. 

Seems  though  I'd  like  to  lie 
Bneath  an  Elm  tree  when  I  die. 

A.  A. 


A  haunting  cry  emerges  from  the  throat 

Of  hoarse  hoot-OAvl — the  woods  in  silence  lie, 

The  moments  pass — bafflled  and  forforn. 

The  ghostly  shape  floats  off  with  whooping  cry. 

Then  unisons  of  harmony  awake 
As  wood  folk  resume  their  broken  serenade 
With  crickets'  squeek  and  katy-dids'  chirrup, 
The  sable  night   into  the  dawn  doth  fade. 

— Caesar. 
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The  Versatile  Mr.  Daly 


By  Paul  Shaughnessy 


W 


HEN  AN  author  has  written  a  thing  worthy 
of  praise,  one  calls  him  clever,  or  witty,  or 
brilliant.  When  an  author  has  done  sev- 
eral things  or  a  few  whose  spheres  are 
dely  separate,  and  done  them  well,  he  lays  claim  to 
coming  versatile.  But  when  he,  as  T.  A.  Daly  does, 
gins  with  a  verse  in  which  he  assigns  as  a  reason 
hy  a  cat  purrs  the  fact  that  it  is  filled  with  fiddle 
rings ;  when  he  passes  through  the  clever  story  of 
Da  Comica  Man"  on  to  the  real  poetic  beauty  in  "The 
ates  of  Paradise"  and  then  back  to  the  quaint  pathos 
"Padre  Angelo's  Peencha  Snuff,"  then  he  is  ver- 
tile. 

Mr.  Daly,  to  paraphrase  the  gentleman,  besides  being 
ish,  is  also  a  maker  of  verse.  He  is  more  than  that, 
!  is  a  maker  of  very  good  verse,  of  verse  that  is  so 
led  with  the  stuff  that  poems  are  made  of  that  its 
>mposer  becomes  much  more  a  poet  than  a  mere  arti- 
n.  It  is  by  means  of  dialect  verse,  the  language  of  the 
common  or  garden  variety"  of  Irish  and  Italian  im- 
igrants  that  he  has  made  secure  his  place  among 
ie  first  of  the  literary  chroniclers  of  the  "melting  pot" 
lase  of  our  country's  history.  Indeed,  he  was  the  very 
ux  by  which  they  were  welded.  He  might  even  be 
lid  to  have  founded  a  new  school,  for  who  can  read 
Da  Poleetica  Boss"  and  not  see  the  romance  of  the 
orld  of  day  laborei*s  and  organ  grinders  and  fruit 
jdlers  whence  Booth  Tarkington  must  have  drawn 
Mr.  Antonio?" 

Guiseppe  Baratta  ees  great  politeesh ; 

He's  w'at  you  call  "Dago  poleetica  boss." 

He  peeck  da  best  man  for  da  Pres'dant  poseesh, 

An'  show  how  you  vote  jus'  by  maka  da  cross. 

He  say:    "Nevva  minda  w'at  som'body  tal 

W'at  dees  man  or  dat  man  ees  goin'  do  for  you. 

You  no  ondrastan'  deesa  theeng  verra  wal, 

So  jus'  wait  and'  see  w'at  I  tal  you  to  do." 

Giuseppe  he  study  an'  theenk  an'  he  work 

So  hard  for  deescovra  w'eech  side  essa  best, 

Ees  nobody  else  een  da  ceety  Noo  York 

So  theen  like  he  gat  an'  so  needa  da  rest. 

Ees  holes  een  hees  shoe  where  da  toes  steek  through  ; 

Hees  clo'es  dey  are  look  jus'  so  bad  as  dey  can. 

He  say:    "Eet  ees  hard  for  know  w'at  to  do — 

I  guess  we  weell  vote  for  da  Damocrat  man." 

But  steel  he  work  hard  for  be  sure  he  ees  right. 


An '  study  som '  more  ;  an '  so — presto  ! — wan  day, 

He  com'  weetha  face  ees  so  shiny  an'  bright, 

I  see  dat  at  las'  he  ees  find  da  right  way. 

He  gotta  new  shoes  an'  new  pants  an'  new  coat 

An'  looka  so  styleesh  an'  fine  as  he  can. 

He  say:     "Ees  meestak'!    We  gon'  ehanja  dat  vote. 

Ees  besta  for  vote  for  Republica  man." 

Giuseppe  Baratta  ees  great  politeesh'; 

Hees  heart  ees  so  true  an'  hees  brain  ees  so  bright, 

He  work  an'  he  study,  baycause  he  no  weesh 

For  mak '  up  hees  mind  teell  he  sure  he  ees  right. 


w 


HO  IS  there  who  cannot  feel  the  thrill  of  the 
tenderness  of  Guiseppe  when : 


"Oh.  Guiseppe  do  barber  ees  crazy  weeth  spreeng ! 
Hees  no  good  een  da  daytimes  for  doin'  a  theeng 
But   to   theenk  of  da   night  an  da  tunes  he  weel 
seeng? 

Is  there  one  who  will  fail  to  find  the  humor  of  "Da 
Comica  Man"  who,  having  thrown  a  spade  full  of  clay 
in  his  boss's  face  makes  such  a  face  that  his  co-worker 
laughs,  whereupon : 

"Da  boss  he  com'  back  an'  he  poncha  my  head, 
He  smasha  my  nose  an'  he  blacka  my  eye — 
I  no  can  help  laugh  eef  I  gona  be  dead. 
Giacobbe  Finelli  so  funny.     0!  My!" 

Can  anyone,  even  in  spirit,  pass  by  the  beggar  wo- 
man, Cordaylia  of  the  alley: 

"Shure,  she'll   let  ye   go,   unnoticed,    wid  yet   little 

load  o'  sin. 
But,  0 !  man,  she  has  ye  spotted, 
An'  yer  penny's  good  as  potted, 
Fur  she  knows  that  ye '11  be  softer  comin'  out  than 

goin'  in !" 

Is  there  any  possibility  of  evading  the  quite  solemn 
majesty  of  "To  the  Atheist,"  or  of  realizing  the  po- 
tent significance  of  the  quaint  paradox : 

"Wal,  even  eef  you  no  be  dam. 
An'  eef  w'at  I  see  ees  no  true, 
I  radder  be  dumb  like  I  am 
Dan  wisa  beega  fool  like  you!" 
(Continued  on  Page  47) 
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WE  ARK  now  on  the  last  lap  of  school  and 
it  is  getting  to  the  point  where  a  good 
number  of  the  students  are  making  plans 
for  their  summer  vacations.  Perhaps  you 
desire  to  go  "somewhere"  and  forget  the  weariness 
of  the  past  year.  Perhaps  there  arc  some  who,  having 
worked  faithfully  and  diligently  the  whole  year,  feel 
that  in  justice  to  their  health  and  physical   condition. 


Take  a  Vacation 


By  Ted  Bluechei 


they  need  a  real  outing  to  fit  themselves  for  the  yea 
to  come.  Furthermore,  every  man  who  is  really  intei 
ested  in  the  work  of  the  R.  0.  T.  C.  and  who  intend 
to  continue  in  the  advanced  course,  cannot  possihl 
acquire  a  better  knowledge  of  such  a  course  than  b 
attending  a  R.  0.  T.  C.  summer  training  camp. 

I  firmly  agree  with  Emerson,  when  he  says:  '"Ths 
we  never  realize  a  truth  fully  until  we  have  contende 
against  it."  This  has  been  fully  exemplified,  at  leas 
to  me,  after  spending  six  weeks  at  Fort  Snelling,  th 
summer  training  camp  for  all  schools  within  the  Sc\ 
enth  Corps  Area,  as  well  as  the  home  of  the  TliTr 
lnfantrv. 


THE  CAMP  is  suitably  situated  between  the  Twi 
Cities,  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  bordered  by  th 
cool  waters  of  the  Mississippi.  In  order  to  prove  to  yo 
that  your  time  will  not  be  wasted  by  attending  Foij 
Snelling,  and  that  you  cannot  help  but  derive  son) 
benefits  that  will  be  of  great  service  later  on,  let  ml 
tell   you   something  about  the  place. 

First  of  all,  every  man  1 
Creighton  is  eligible  to  atten 
Fort  Snelling.  All  Medical  an 
Dental  students  would  be  a 
signed  to  the  medical  and  den 
a  I  corps,  respectively,  and  til 
rest  of  the  students  to  the  ii 
fantry.  The  government  paj 
all  expenses,  including  tran 
portation  both  ways,  as  well  •< 
board  and  room  and  launch' 
the  entire  six  weeks  while  } 
cam]).  In  addition,  every  ma 
in  the  advanced  R.  0.  T.  ( 
receives  a  small  salary  ran; 
ing  from  70  cents  to  a  doll; 
a  day.  Of  course,  one  canni 
expect  to  earn  a  lot  of  mono 
while  attending  camp,  hut 
know,  for  certain,  that  it  is  or 
of  the  cheapest  summer  outinf 
that  one  can  have,  not  mentioi 
ing  the  intellectual  achieve 
ments  that  a  man  is  bound  t 


"MACHINE  GUNS" 
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^Vith  Your  Uncle 


Minnesota 


BOXING,  WRESTLING.  LECTURES 

juire.     In  regard  to  saving  money,  I  have  a  gentle 

ti  for  yon  and  which  has  proved  a  success  with  my- 
f  and  three  companions.     Instead  of  taking  a  train 

t  Fort  Snelling,  we  garbed  ourselves  in  "hand-me- 
wns, "  let  our  beards  grow  for  a  few  weeks,  and 
mined    our   way — imposing    on    every    good-natured 

tiirist  that  came  along.  It  required  only  two  days' 
ramming, '   and   although  we   were   a  sight  for  sore 

tes  on  our  arrival,  we  saved  about  twenty  dollars,  and 

I  d  a  great  experience.     One  thing  in  particular  was 

t  'iking.     Not  a  single  tourist 

t|at  came  along  and  picked  us 

i1  would  believe  that  we  were 

(|llege  students.  They  evident- 
thought  that  college  students 
le  "the  cushions'  all  the  time. 


troops  in  advance  against  enemy  forces.  The  work  is 
carried  on  through  the  agency  of  terrain  exercises 
illustrating  actual  warfare  under  conditions  that  com- 
monly confront  the  subordinate  officers  in  a  general 
attack.  Every  student  is  required  to  solve  various 
problems  dealing  with  the  advance  of  different  sized 
units    against    varied    types    of    organized    resistance. 

Toward  the   end  of  the  course  actual  demonstrations 

i 

of  approved  methods  and  procedures  are  staged  by  all 
students,  and  if  there  is  any  man  who  takes  part  in 
one  of  the  actual  demonstrations,  and  then  says  he 
didn't  get  a  real  thrill  out  of  it,  I  say  that  he  shoidd 
immediately  consult  a  specialist,  for  there  is  something 
decidedly  wrong  with  his  cranium. 

IN  REGARD  to  the  Medics  and  Dents,  I  will  say  that 
they  can  spend  a  very  profitable  six  weeks  at  Fort 
Snelling.     The  Medical  R.  O.  T.  C.  course  begins  dur- 
ing the   Freshman   medical   year.     The  basic   training 
course   is   given   for  two   years.     A   six  weeks'   camp, 
Continued  on  Page  36) 
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J"ANY  of  you  are  under  the 

*  A  impression,  no  doubt,  that 
mp  life  is  no  more  exacting 
an  to  execute  "squads  right" 
I  day.  But  ask  any  man  who 
s  been  there  and  he  will  tell 
m  close  order  drill  is  a  side- 
jht  and  that  the  time  spent 
actual  drill  does  not  exceed 
'e  or  siv  hours  a  week.  Spe- 
ll attention  and  instruction, 
>\vever,  is  placed  on  Offensive 
id  Defensive  Combat,  Minor 
ictics  and  Musketry.  T  h  e 
imary  object  of  the  course  in 
fensive  Combat  is  to  make 
e  student  better  fitted  to  lead 
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Irom  The  Other  Side  of  The  Fence 


S 


TEPHEN  LEAOOCK  once  said  that  he  could  never  think  of  a  modern  university  with- 
out being  reminded  of  a  flock  of  sheep  humping  it  along  over  the  educational  hurdles 
followed  by  the  professorial  shepherds  in  hot  pursuit,  prodding  on  the  laggards  with 
the   inducements  of  their  trade,   grades,  quizzes  and  examinations. 


Without  challenging  the  point  of  exaggeration,  it  seems  that  Mr.  Leacock  has  hit  at  least 
one  phase  of  the  modern  educational  situation  cleverly  and  emphatically  on  the  nose.  We 
cannot  deny  that  there  is  a  tendency  merely  to  go  through  the  motions — fulfilling  the  re- 
quirements if  the  faculty  police  system  is  effective — and  rush  for  the  diploma,  oftentimes  the 
only  material  evidence  that  the  bearer  has  been  through  the  mill.  But  who  is  there  to 
affirm   that  this   is  education  as  it  should    be  .' 

A  UNIVERSITY  is  a  developing  plant.  Its  output  is  men.  It  is  a  place  where  minds 
evolve  and  true  and  profound  notions  of  life  are  formed.  It  is  a  place  of  mutual  help 
and  understanding  among  those  in  pursuit  of  the  same  ultimate  goal.  It  is  the  source  of  that 
deep  and  profound  respect  for  cultural  knowledge  which  manifests  itself  in  a  desire  for  good 
books,  good  plays,  good  poetry  and  occasionally,  at  least,  intelligent  conversation.  If  the 
University  fails  to  do  and  be  this,  it   is  culpable;  but  it  must  have  co-operation. 

If  Creighton  is  not  and  does  not  mean  all  of  this  to  us,  the  fault  lies  within  ourselves. 
Where  is  our  poets'  club,  our  literary  society,  our  philosophers'  club,  our  religious  discussion 
club?  Any  of  them  could  be  had  for  the  asking.  Where  is  that  first-class  student  play  which, 
the  Dramatic  Club  would  gladly  present  if  it  were  forthcoming?  Where  is  that  fund  of  lit- 
erary materia]  that  should  be  available  for  literary  publications?  What  has  become  of  the 
Oratorical  Association  within  the  last  two  or  three  years?  If  we  do  not  engage  in  these, 
who  will?  Yet,  these  are  the  things  that  count.  Upon  these  our  true  progress  depends. 
These  are  the  things  that  will  endure  long  after  our  costly  monuments  to  athletic  prowess 
have   returned  to  the  dust. 

WHY  NOT  pause  a  moment  to  see  if  we,  too,  are  not  in  danger,  realizing  the  fate  of  the 
average  educational  institution  which  is  coining  to  resemble  nothing  so  much  as  a  cross 
between  an  athletic  association  and  a  well  organized   machine  shop? 
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SHADO WS  Announces 


°*r 


Poetry  Contest 


PRIZES 

First   Prize Ten   Dollars 

in 

Gold 

Second  Prize Five  Dollars 

in 

Gold 

Third  Prize 

Gold 

.  .  .Two  Dollars  and  a  Half 

in 

The  next  five  will  receive  honorable 

mention. 

RULES 


1.  The  contest  is  open  to  students  in  all  depart- 
ments of  the  University. 

2.  Any  number  of  poems  may  be  submitted  by  one 
individual.  Contestants  are  in  no  way  limited  by  length 

'    or  subject-matter. 

3.  Only  ORIGINAL  poems  may  be  submitted. 
(Any  infringement  of  this  rule  will  result  in  suspen- 
sion.) 

4.  Manuscripts  must  be  typewritten  and  signed 
by  a  pen-name.  A  sealed  envelope  containing  the 
author's  real  name  must  accompany  each   manuscript. 


.").  No  manuscript  will  be  returned,  and  Shado 
reserves  the  right  to  use  any  poems  submitted. 

6.  The   judges    will    be    the    following    members 
the  faculty  of  the  College  of  Arts:    Professors  Thurll 
M.  Smith,  S.  .J.,  J.  J.  Cordes,  S.  .J.,  and  Charles  ChJ 
vat,  A.  H. 

7.  All  manuscripts  must  be  submitted  to  the  Poet 
Editor,  at  Shadows  Office,  Room  36,  St.  John's  Hi 
not   later  than  midnight  April  30,  1925. 

8.  The  announcement  of  the  winning  poems  w 
be  made  in  the  next  issue  of  Shadows. 
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SUREST  SIGNS  OF  SPRING:     SULPHUR  AND  MOLASSES,   RED  NECKTIES,  AND  ABSENCES 


A  Mouthful 

>xandronova  Pet ropanvn  itch - 
[ossokorkovitchsky  had  been 
ing  for  three  days.  The  old 
cile  man-of-law  had  told  her 
le  death  of  her  lover, 
^ell  me,  Serge,"  she  said,  "as 
hy  dying  did  he  murmur  my 

Part     of    it,"     he     answered, 
ning. — Frivol. 


A  Glassy  Stare 

•ratic    Maiden   Lady:      I   say, 
ill  person!     Is  this  the   mirror 
ej.rtment  ? 
lerk  :    Yes,  ma 'em. 

M.  L.:     Well,  I'd  like  to  see 
jii'thing  odd  in  a  mirror. 

erk :     Yes,  ma'am.    Just  take 

"»k  in  this  one,  ma'am. — Ex. 


Prof. :  Tell  me,  Miss  Jones, 
what  do  you  think  of  the  Turkish 
Atrocities?    ? 

Co-Ed :  Sir!  I'll  have  you  to 
understand  that  I'm  one  of  the 
few  girls  who  still  refrain  from 
smoking. — Exchange. 


She:  How  dare  you?  Papa  said 
he'd  kill  the  first  man  who  kissed 
me. 

He  :  How  interesting  !  And  did 
he  I — New  York  Mercurv. 


"You're  fired?     Why?" 
"I    got   caught   taking  samples 
home." 

"Where  did  you  work?" 
"In  a  bank."-— Wasp. 


LITTLE  BOY  BLUE 


room's  topsy-turvey,  with  clothes  everywhere, 
As  he  left  it  the  night  of  the  dance, 
poem  he'd  started  is  there  on  the  chair 
Under  his  coat  and  his  pants. 

o  and  Pickford  look  down  from  the  wall, 
Along  with   a  shawled  Spanish   maid, 
lear  once  again  the  wine  colored  call 
Of  a  youth  who  has  borrowed  and  paid. 

Rupert  Brooke's  poems  lie  sprawled  on  the  floor. 
Crushed  by  a  history  or  two; 


While  the  horse  shoe  still  holds  up  over  the  door, 
The  luck  long  since  overdue. 

There's  a  package  from  home  over  there  on  the  bed. 
With  his  pipe,  and  a  girl's  picture  fair. 

There's  a  letter  there,  too,  that  has  never  been  read, 
Since  he  kissed   it,   and  tossed   it   there. 

The  banjo,  unstrung,  is  covered  with  dust, 
The   hands  thai    carressed   it  are  still. 

The  timedoosened  strings  wait  silent  in  rust 

For  the  man  who  flunked-out  from  the  hill. 

— Masquerader. 
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Slim  :     Bob  burned  a  hole  in  his  pants. 

Jim  :     Did  be  have  any  insurance? 

Slim:     No  his  coattail  covered  the  loss. — Parrakeet. 


HOW  TO  KEEP  FROM  GETTIN'  HONORS 

1 — Get  a  "steady." 
2 — Buy  it  by  the  gallon. 
3 — Call  the  profs,  by  their  first  names. 
4 — Smoke  One-Elevens. 

5 — Hand  in  carbon  copies  of  all   assignments. 
6 — Pad  the  alarm  clock. 

7 — Make    loud    cracks    about    the    dean's    wearing 
apparel. 

8 — Eat  roasted  peanuts  during  lectures. 
9 — Open  windows  when  profs,  crack  jokes  (?). 
10— Plunk. 


WE  NOMINATE  FOR  THE  CAMPUS  HALL  OF 
FAME 

R.  .Jacques  Rodent.  After  running  87  yards  for  a 
touchdown  "Rody"  did  not  tell  the  girls  it  was  a  mere 
nothing  that  anyone  could  have  accomplished  with  the 
interference  the  other  ten  men  afforded,  but  admitted 
that  it  was  a  remarkable  piece  of  broken-field  running 
on  his  part. 

Chester  0-  Milkweed.  Though  living  a  great  dis- 
tance from  the  institution,  "Chet"  never  gave  "de- 
layed transportation"  as  an  excuse,  but  always  ad- 
mits that  he  overslept. 

M.  A.  Degree.  (Prof.)  "Ma"  does  not  tell  the 
students  that  while  he  was  completing  a  five-year 
course  in  three  years  (with  highest  honors)  he  was 
also  supporting  himself  and  aged  parents.  He  admits 
that  his  parents  supported  him  during  the  six  years 
it  took  him  to  finish  the  course,  and  that  sometimes 
lie  ranked  as  low  as  third  in  the  class. 

Manuel  O'Arms.  "Army,"  who  is  a  full-fledged  sec- 
ond lieutenant  in  the  R.  O.  T.  (\,  when  ordered  to  re- 
port to  the  photographer,  did  not  run  home  for  his 
other  medal,  but  managed  to  get  along  with  the  three 
he  was  wearing  at  the  time. 


Guide :     Those  ruins  over  there   are  four  thous; 
years  old. 

Roving  Romeo  :     Gwan  !     This  is  only  1925  now 


Dancing? 
"My  feet  are  awfully  tired  tonight — I  feel  all  i;' 
"That's  a  shame.     Anything  I  can  do?" 
"'You  might  take  yoiu's  off." — Record. 


"Where  did  the  idea  of  slow  movies  originate?" 

"In  a  restaurant,  after  seeing  two  Scotchmen  rea 

ing  to  get  the  check  first." 


Doctor:     Cheer  up!     Sing  at  your  work. 
Patient:     I  can't:  I'm  a  glassblower. — Penn  Pui 
Bowl. 


Used  To  It 

Discouraged    Wife    (to    husband    coming    home 
steadily:     Oh,  .John!     You've  broken  the  last  str 

Husband:      Thash    aw-right,    m'dear.      1    can   dr 
out  o'  the'  bottle. 


"A   SHOT  IX  THE  DARK" 


SHADOWS 
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| HEY   CALL   IT   "NIGGER    HEAVEN,"   BUT    IT'S 
"STUDENT'S   PARADISE" 


C'  Lady   (kindly)  :     I  hope  you  brush  your  teeth 
parly,  Bridget. 

Idget  (indignantly)  :   Brush  my  teeth?  Wot  would 
c; hat  tor?     There  ain't  no  hair  on  my  teeth. 


[tomer:     Waiter,  this  meat  is  tough! 

liter:     Did   it  hurt  your  teeth? 

stonier :     Pry  'em  out  of  this  piece  and  let's  have 

k  at   'em. — Purple  Cow. 


:     I  can  spot  a  Brooks  tie  every  time? 
:     Why  don't  you  use  a  napkin  occasianally ? — 
|  ton  Tiger. 

Polishing  Off 

an  you  help  me  select  a  gift   for  a   wealthy  old 
who  is  awfully  weak  and  can  hardly  walk?" 
Veil,  how  about  some  floor  wax?" 


KUTE  KID  KRAKS 

The  Whip  offers  a  $1.35  meal  ticket  for  each  "krak" 
published.  The  child  must  be  under  twenty-one,  and 
not  addicted  to  the  use  of  snuff  in  any  form. 


Abie  Leggonowski  (boy),  98  months  old,  had  always 
been  taught  to  never  get  excited  over  trivial  matters, 
so  one  day  he  came  home  to  his  mother  and  after 
studying  for  an  hour  or  so,  calmly  announced  that  the 
grocery  bill  would  not  amount  to  so  much  the  follow- 
ing month. 

"And  why  not?"  asked  his  aged  but  vivacious 
mother. 

"  Ikey  and  Becky  dared  each  other  to  lay  in  front 
of  a  steam  roller,"  he  announced,  leaning  leisurely 
against  the  portieres. 

Submitted  by  Mrs.  Olga  Leggonowski,  27  Main 
Dragski,  Umaikmesik,  Lithuania. 


Sweet  Rosie  0 'Grady,  aged  six  weeks,  was  attending 
school  for  the  first  time  in  several  months,  and  the 
Prof,  asked  her  what  she  thought  of  the  Dawes  Plan. 

"I  don't  think  it  will  help  him  a  bit  if  Dempsey  gets 
in  a  right  hook  before  the  third  round,"  she  soliloquiz- 
ed, as  she  thoughtfully  grounded  a  fly  on  the  black- 
board.—Mrs.  Rosie  0 'Grady,  Sr.,  19  Blue's  Lane, 
Mammyville,  Ky. 


One  day,  Little  Letty  Lipstick,  27  years  of  age,  was 
found  extracting  fleas — and  other  vermin — from  the 
fleece  of  her  favorite  mountain  goat.  When  asked  the 
motive  of  her  actions,  she  glibly  lisped:  "This  is 
Fido's  seventh  birthday  and  its'  time  he  was  through 
with  the  itch." — Three  Flowers  Drive,  Talcum,  Idaho. 


LUCK   COMES   WHEN   LEAST    EXPECTED 
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He :     I  would  like  to  know  why  you  refuse  to  mar- 
ry me. 

She:     Pardon  me,  but  I  don't  think  you  would, 
i  

Men  who  live  far  beyond  their  station  are  men  who 
often  miss  their  trains. 


Judge:     Ten  dollars  or  ten  days:  take  your  choice. 
Prisoner:     I'll  take  the  money. 


Finis 
"We'll  be  friends  until  the  end." 
"Lend  me  ten  dollars." 
"This  is  the   end."' 


-Juggler. 


The  Ruling  Passion 
"What's  all  that  noise?" 
"Oh,  that's  just  a  barber  shaving  himself." 
"But  why  all  the  noise?" 

"He's  trying  to  persuade  himself  to  have  a   sham- 
poo." — Punch  Bowl. 


Alumnus:      This   school   has   tur I    out    sonic    good 

men. 

Frosh  :     When  did  you  graduate? 

Alumnus:  That's  the  point  I'm  bringing  out — I 
didn  't.  — Rammer-Jammer. 


"Where  docs  John  go  every  morning  so  early.'" 
"Down  to  the  postoffice  to  till  his  fountain   pen." 
Blue  Baboon. 


He:     Say  something  soft   and  sweet    to  me,   dearest. 
She:     Custard  pie.  —Whirlwind. 


THE  MAIL  OF  THE  SPECIES 

(Continued  from  Page  10) 


'AND   US   OP  THE   AFFIRMATIVE    MAINTAINS 


bottom  of  the  ads,  and  in  a  few  moons  you'll  be  " 
ping  the  coupons"  of  the  7  per  cent  bonds,  and  neei 
to  say,  that  is  one  Bondage  we  don't  want  to  be  leclul 
of.  Let  the  postmaster  be  your  professor.  Ima|ai 
the  rest  that  could  be  gained  if,  instead  of  rising  i>i 
after  midnight,  in  order  to  make  an  eight  o'clock  cJb 
we  could  keep  right  on  dreaming  until  the  arriviol 
the  postman  about  eleven  a.  m.  The  "learn  by  ml 
method  is  a  sleep  encourager  and  would  furnish k 
naps  you  are  accustomed  to  take  during  the  lecm 
periods  in  an  efficient  manner,  without  those  aggrat 
ing  interruptions  of  class  bells  and  belles.  Imagindu 
impressiveness  of  receiving  a  diploma  from  the  ll 
master  General.  A  "New"  method  to  be  sure,  hi 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  whose  office  is  adjait 
would  willingly  sign  all  "Be  a  Doctor  by  Mail"  grfe 
ate-  and  an  Interneship  in  the  "Sanitarium  for  jit 
footed  Postmen,"  is  nothing  to  be  scoffed  at.  AsJfl 
of  the  greatest  exponents  of  Correspondence  EduciOi 
said  at  the  Convention  in  l!Mi-t,  "These  lessons  by lli 
must  be  letter-ly  stamped  out  by  Degrees." 


ANY  magazine  contains  the  tempting  offer,  "(|i 
High  School  Education  in  Two  Years.'' 
beats  getting  a  High  School  education  in  ,u 
Years.  It  takes  most  of  us  that  long  to  get  a  y  i 
credits.  Of  course,  this  saves  time,  but  it  has  itsij 
advantages,  too.  Imagine  the  fun  you'd  miss  on  )i 
The  pleasure  of  shooting  paper  wads  and  initiating 2' 
men  is  lost.  A  tine  time  you  have  when  the  fellow  h 
should  sit  across  the  aisle  from  you  is  merely  h\  c 
three  thousand  miles  away.  For  instance,  the  I 
who'd  sit  in  front  of  you  in  high  school  might  be  fl 
fellow  with  all  possibilities  of  being  a  good  pin  cus  Ji 
or  he  might  be  talented  to  the  extent  of  wigglhiji 
ears.  A  fat  chance  you'd  have  of  enjoying  his  n 
pany  if  he  was  in  Yokahoma  or  Pago-Pago.  Abou  1 
only  schoolbov  pranks  vou  could  play  on  him  wou  t 
to  write  him  threatening  or  insulting  letters  anil 
mously.  The  chances  are,  if  he  lived  in  Yokahoma  [j 
be  a  Jap  and  couldn't  read  your  writing  (he  con  i 
read  mine;  I  can't),  or  else  he'd  be  too  busy  makinfl 
quota  of  five  hundred  airplanes  a  dav  for  that  "i,'i 
attack  on  N.  Y.  dropping  gas  bombs  as  they  go.  i> 
the  whole  kick  would  bo  removed  a  la  Volstead 
wouldn't  be  any  fun  if  he  couldn't  reciprocate,  M 
allow  this  you  would  be  obliged  to  sign  \our  nann  < 
your  favorite  enemy's)  and  that  would  spoil  the  ar.| 
mous  idea.  The  advantage  would  be,  though,  that  « 
ishments  would  be  few  and  far  between.    A  fellow 
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iltt  to  do  his  homework  would  be  summoned  to  the 
id's  (Postmaster's)  office  in  the  Federal  Building 
lcpe  reprimanded  or  suspended. 
It  the  mail  order  Education  doesn't  halt  at  the  H.  S. 
>we.  Buy  any  magazine  and  "Fill  out  coupon  at 
J|m — check  (x)  course  desired  and  in  a  few  days 
ieJ'Dean"  in  a  gray  uniform  (Confederate  O.  D.) 
■irrive  with  the  Education.  The  Philosophy  Courses 
■come  next.     Pupils  of  especial  talent   (those  who 


ead  a  little  and  write  a  lot)  just  send  a  nickel  and 
he  little  books   ("please  order  by  number")   and 
is  your  chance  to  get  a  Half-Nelson  on  Nietzche, 
ipenhauer  and  Kant  (never  say  "can't'')  and  the 
hie  lineup.  For  Higher  Education  (for  steel  workers 
wsteeple-jacks),   we   may  spend   "Fifteen  Minutes 
tfDay"  and  $3.98   (no  obligation  for  10  days)   for 
ia' World's  Greatest"  from  A  to  Z   (Alger  to  Zy- 
m>).     If  the  books  suit  you,  keep  them,  and  send 
salary  (or  your  allowance)  every  week  for  fifty- 
weeks.    If  they  don 't  suit  you,  keep  them  anyway, 
Mphange  your  name  and  address  and  dye  your  hair 
M-nousctache  (if  you  have  one;  if  you  haven't,  grow 
mr  die  anyway).     They  won't  get  you  for  a  while 
Camel's  will  before  they  can,  so  all  the  troubles 
go  up  in  smoke.     "The  chances  are  four  to  one 
ist  vou."     Brush  'em. 


HE  Musical  Education  is  an  illustration  of  how  the 
Fine  Arts  are  developed.  Sign  the  coupon;  check 
nstrument  desired.  In  a  few  days  you  will  receive 
nstrument  of  your  choice  (not  the  family's  or  the 
lbor's),  and  all  this  free  of  charge.  In  a  day 
an  Number  One  will  arrive  (value  fifty  dollars, 
K  B.  Detroit),  and  you  are  on  the  high  road  to 
e,  Fortune  or  the  Mortuary.  The  ad  says  that  one 
1,  hitherto  absolutely  friendless,  is  now  rushed  to 
h  with  invitations,  whether  to  "come"  or  "leave" 
do  not  specify.  If  you  don't  make  Art  Randall, 
Whiteman  and  Isham  Jones  blush  after  a  week 
ractice,  the  ad  is  wrong.  They'd  blush  all  right, 
act,  they'd  literally  burn  up,  and  the  neighbors 
.  but  that  musical  bump  is  to  be  cultivated. 
iing  ("why  be  a  wallflower?")  and  knitting  "dur- 
your  spare  time"  might  be  classified  as  Higher 
ice  and  would  lead  to  a  Degree  as  yet  unattained. 
onality  development,  fortune  telling,  Etiquette  and 
ie  Scenario  Writing  are  of  the  P.  G.  variety.  An 
1  income  could  be  attained  by  first  writing  a  scen- 
and  receiving  $10,000  (other  pupils  have,  such  as 
y  Pretzel,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  age  14),  then  get  reading 
larly  and  have  that  fellow  "double  your  income 
week." 
though  this  form  of  Education  is  of  the  "mail" 
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One  Block  East  of  School  of  Commerce 
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We  Serve  Special 

STUDENT  LUNCHEON 
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"WE'RE  HANDY" 


McCaffrey  Motor  Co. 


AUTHORIZED  DEALERS 


Lincoln 
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CARS  -  TRUCKS  -  TRACTORS 

SALES  -  SERVICE 

Phone  Atlantic  7711 
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Barber  Shop 

1517  Harney  Street 
PAUL  A.  COSTANZO,  Proprietor 

In  the  State  Bank  of  Omaha  Building 

Strictly  Sanitary 

No  Grafting,  Personal 

Service 

The  Place  for  Real  Collegiate  Haircuts 


Carpenter  Paper  Co. 


OMAHA,  NEBRASKA 


An    Omaha    concern,  started  in  Omaha  and 
100  per  cent  for  Omaha. 

Fine  Papers       Coarse  Papers 

School  Supplies 
Manufacturers  of  Envelopes 


Wholesale  Only. 


Square  Brands. 


Heafey  &  Heafey 

Funeral  Directors 


f»' 
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Atlantic  2531  2611  Farnam  St. 


order,  it  is  strictly  co-educational.     What  girl  hail 
sent  "ten  cents,  in  stamps  or  coin"  for  this  or  thai  i 
the  other  thing?     Attainment  of  Wealth,  Power  ,j 
Prosperity    in    all    lines,    to    say    nothing    of    a  "<| 
shave,"  can  be  had  at  the  turning  of  a  magazine  p 
and  for  two  cents.     A  man  today  can  say  "For  k 
cents  I'd  knock  his  block  off."    If  he  sends  a  two-i 
stamp  he  can  learn  Dempsey's  secret  (he'll  never  h|< 
another  real  Secret),  and  develop  until  he  can  \\\ 
the    town  bully   with   one   hand   or  his  bicuspids    I 
molars   which   as  yet   haven't   been   licked   by  "K 
Pyorrarea,  the  "four  out  of  five"  champ. 

The  destiny  of  the  vocation  rests  with  the  postnjj 
lie  certainly  "holds  the  sack"  which  contains  cul 
and  development  for  all  of  us.  Stay  in  the  good  gr  I 
of  the  mail-man.  Then  answer  the  blessings  on  i 
inanity  that  say  "sign  below"  and  "clip  coupon"! 
(dose  the  "stamps  or  coin"  and  be  educated.  Doii 
treble,  or  lose  your  whole  darn  income.  The  magal 
and  the  ad-writers  make  Education  and  so  forth  a  s 
sibility,  but  it  takes  the  good  old  mail  carrier  to  i'i 
it  into  a  real  actuality. 

Moral:  "The  chances  arc  four  to  one  against  yU 
that:  The  .MAIL  of  the  species  is  ten  times  as  del 
as  the  FEMALE. 


THROUGH  THE  LAND  OF  THE  SOMBREK' 

(Continued  from  Page  9) 

the  largest  republic  in  the  8( 


I 


get  a  perspective  ol  1 
ern  continent. 

Brazil,  besides  being  the  largest  republic,  has  a  )« 
of  other  characteristics  which  make  it  far  superii  t 
any  of  the  others.  The  climate,  so  far  as  tempenff< 
is  concerned,  is  very  much  the  same  all  the  year  rod 
The  seasons,  instead  of  being  divided  into  summeiii' 
winter,  are  distinguished  as  the  wet  and  dry  pet df 
The  dry  season,  although  hot,  is  the  more  heal} 
During  this  time  the  country  is  over-ridden  with  i 
liets  from  all  climes  attracted  by  the  regularity  o'i1 
weather  and  the  ease  of  securing  a  livelihood,  for  if 
arc  content  and  much  satisfied  if  they  can  earn  0' 
fifty  to  seventy-five  cents  a  day.  They  are  the  >' 
wanderers  of  the  earth,  so-called  "tropical  tramps  t 
whom  this  free,  lonely  life  appeals  with  a  strengtliil* 


draws   them    away    from   their   kind — men    who,  i 
from    prospectors   and    pioneers,    love   the   countr; 
its  own  sake  and   regard  a  hut   in  the  wilderness 3 ; 
palace. 

On  all  sides,  notably  in  the  large  cities,  one  seesB 
slant  evidence  of  the  increasing  growth  of  agriculir* 
life.  In  the  factories  every  consideration  is  showP1 
workers.  Privileges  usually  denied  in  many  other  | 
tris  are  here  granted  freely. 
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jpeign  skilled  labor  is  preferred  throughout  the 
a.  English,  Poles,  Germans — indeed,  almost  all 
oreign  nationalities — are  to  be  found  at  various 

nyments,  all  due  to  the  lack  of  initiative  and  to 

■  hiftlessness  of  the  natives. 


the  coffee  plantations  the  conditions  under  which 
■ation  is  effected  are  quite  favorable  to  the  work- 
in!  the   owners.     The   former   is   alloted   a   small 
iD'  and  a  tract  of  land  on  which  he  can  plant  prod- 
illfor  his  own  use,  provided,  of  course,  that  he  har- 
sja  given  quantity  of  the  coffee  crop. 
E tensive  forests  make  up  a  large  part  of  the  re- 
itlc.     These  are  in  some  instances  impenetrable  on 
ajint  of  the  thickness  of  growth  and  the  presence 
irasite-infested   swamps.      The    existence   of   such 
th  is  independent  of  man  and  his  work,  climatic 
tions  being  wholly  responsible  for  their  density, 
izilian  education  and  culture,  to  turn  to  another 
1  of  the  country,  are  considerably  more  advanced 
that  on  the  west  of  the  Andes ;  in  fact,  there  is  a 
ict  divergence  between  the  two  systems.    Authori- 
regard  efficient  instruction  of  the  children  as  an 
reusable  basis  for  the  firm  growth  of  the  city  and 
ry,  and  as  a  consequence  intense  interest  is  taken 
■cation  and  many  schools  and  colleges  are  to  be 


1e  absence  of  North  American  commerce,  finance 
it  in  general,  the  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
I'd  States  toward  Latin-American  activities,  is  ap- 
ing.    Nowhere  can  be   found  an  American  bank, 


very  seldom  a  ship  bearing  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

state  of  affairs  is  due,  in  part,  to  the  fact  that  our 

le  are  still  ignorant  of  the  resources  of  our  sist'T 

blics. 

migration  is  crowding  certain  quarters,  and  for- 
g  capital,  as  in  Argentina  and  other  South  American 
mtries,  is  flowing  into  them,  where  it  is  safeguarded 
■«t  with  all  this,  we,  in  this  country,  are  not  aware 
Mie  great  commercial  and  industrial  awakening  and 
■ntense  development  which  is  marking  the  passage 
f  lie  twentieth  century  in  South  America. 


0  THE  traveler,  no  part  of  this  continent  is  more 
replete  with  interest  than  Panama.  I  was  not  there 
before  I  contracted  malaria,  which  temporarily 
i  stop  to  my  journeys.  However,  I  recovered  soon 
set  out  on  a  prospecting  trip,  which  netted  very 
.  Gold  is  plentiful,  but  it  is  so  scattered  that  one 
dig  and  wash  a  whole  day  to  accumulate  a  dol- 
worth. 

the  streets  of  Panama  City  one  meets  with  repre- 

^jitives  of  every  race  and  nation.     Many  are  trans- 

i,  others  are  engaged  in  business.     The  Chinese  are 

e  found  here  in  large  numbers  and  they  have  in- 
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ordinate  success  in  mercantile  pursuits,   in  fact  | 
seem  to  have  the  lion's  share  of  the  business  in  Pan 
and  Colon,  and  some  of  their  larger  stores  are  wl 
visiting. 

Many  of  the  people  are  educated  in  Europe  and;* 
United  States,  and  consequently  are  well  informed  | 
(Continued  on  Page  44) 


WHY  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  CLUBS? 

(Continued  from  Page  19) 

nothing  unreasonable  about  this,  however,  for  ahyj 
any  teacher  will  naturally  be  interested  in  club  acl 
ties  of  the  language  he  is  teaching.     This  interest. 
is  supplemented  by  the  interest  of  students,  will  i 
t  a  inly  produce  good  results. 


PRESENT-DAY  social  needs  are  causing  stud  I 
to  select  subjects  that  are  practical  in  life,  ft 
fashioned,  disciplinary  theories  of  education  are  pusjd 
aside  for  education  that  is  practical.  Now,  it  is  fitlg 
to  look  at  the  study  of  a  foreign  language  as  a  sciel 
With  this  in  view  we  may  divide  the  study  into  they 
and  practice,  into  the  lecture  room  and  the  laboral  I 
Class  work  and  lectures  make  up  the  theory,  the  forw 
language  club  is  the  laboratory.  This  is  the  pi 
where  experiments  are  worked  and  skill  acquired  I 
student  studying  biology  would  suffer  a  serious  lof£ 
he  attended  lectures  and  wilfully  refused  to  do  lab  a 
tory  experiments.  This  is  a  good  anology  of  the  in 
dent  who  is  apparently  anxious  to  learn  a  for 
language,  yet  refuses  to  attend  club  meetings.  He  I 
do  serious  class  work,  but  if  he  wilfully  neglect 
attend  club  meetings  he  suffers  a  direct  loss. 

Consequently,  we  understand  why  a  practical  4 
eign  language  club  is  a  valuable  and  even  neces 
part  of  university  life.  It  is  rather  odd  in  this  agii 
invention  and  material  progress,  that  when  we  spi 
of  a  university,  the  first  picture  that  flashes  before! 
minds  is  that  of  an  institution  where  men  from  I 
parts  of  the  world  congregate  for  the  main  purpos^ 
learning  different  languages.  Down  through  hislfS 
this  has  always  been  the  dominating  conception  <j» 
famous  university.  Strinking  examples  are  such  1 
versifies  as  Rhodes,  Athens,  Alexandria,  and  R(|6i 
before  the  Christian  era,  and  Paris,  Berlin,  Oxfjd 
Harvard  and  Yale  in  our  present  time.  It  may  n  I 
trifle  unwarranted  to  say  that  all  these  famous  1 
versifies  maintained  foreign  language  clubs;  stillW 
are  certain  that  students  were  ever  anxious  to  hav<p 
opportunity  to  work  out  their  language  experiml 
in  presence  of  anyone  who  would  take  pains  to  lisl 
It  may  have  been  at  the  university  barber  shop,  oi|i 
the  street.    Here  at  Creighton  we  have  the  modern  p 
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superior  means  of  working  our  experiments  at 
b|ieetings.  Benefits  are  in  proportion  to  personal 
and  interest  taken.  A  member  who  attends 
illy  and  assumes  his  part  in  discussions  and 
club  activities  will  gain  much  more  than  a  mem- 
la  perhaps  attends  only  through  curiosity, 
true  purpose  of  foreign  language  clubs  is  there- 
o  help  each  individual  student,  directly  and  in- 
ly. It  is  surprising  how  much  practical  benefit 
d.scientious  club  member  may  derive  within  a 
ai:  time,  if  he  attends  these  meetings  regularly, 
jffliers  cannot  hope  to  gain  a  great  real  unless  they 
Jfilling  to  contribute  much. 


"READING  MAKETH  A  FULL  MAN" 

(Continued  from  Page  13) 

Us  his  life  in  a  weltering  sea  of  sensibility  and 
io on,  but  who  never  does  a  manly,  concrete  deed, 
abit  of  excessive  novel-reading  will  produce  true 
ters  in  this  line."  Do  not  permit  an  emotion  to 
le  dissipated  without  having  expressed  it  in  some 
i  way. 


ILL  repeat  that  excessive  unorganized  reading  is 
iseless.  "Only  a  genius  or  an  angel  can  safely  be 
d  loose  in  a  library  to  wander  at  will,"  a  famous 
r  once  said.  A  few  good  books  carefully  read 
re-read  will  help  you  immeasurably  more  than  a 
oiing  through  hundreds  of  volumes.  Don't  spe- 
e  on  books  which  "excite  the  astonishment  of 
sh  people."  When  reading  a  book  it  is  wise  to 
a  pencil  or  pen  at  hand.  Mark  what  strikes  you. 
e  book  is  not  your  own,  copy  those  passages.  After 
lave  read  the  book,  review  it  in  your  mind.  "What 
all  about  ?    What  was  the  idea  of  writing  it  ?   Just 

W  can  I  take  from  it  and  use  in  my  life?"  are  ques- 

>:   you  should  answer, 
t  all  books  need  be  read  in  a  sitting.     Whenever 

I  ok  is  called  to  my  attention  as  being  particularly 
h-while,  I  purchase  it,  and  usually  lay  it  away, 
a  I  have  at  hand  a  dozen  books  which  I  have  be- 
to  read.  A  volume  of  English  history,  Byron's 
ilde  Harold"  and  Thomas  Moore's  "Lalla  Rooke," 
s  Criticisms,  a  volume  of  Heinrich  Heine's  prose, 
mipis  "Imitation  of  Christ,"  specimens  of  early 
ish  prose,  Plato's  Dialogues — these  are  scattered 
desk  and  table  now.  One  author  stands  by  you  in 
pleasant  moods,  another  cheers  you  in  your  dark- 
Durs.  You  who  have  no  time,  read  in  the  odd  niin- 
of  the  day.  Continue  to  read  when  the  university 
3  you  your  sheepskin  and  you  prepare  to  sweep  the 
d  off  its  feet.    It  is  what  you  read  in  later  life  thai 

ii  make  or  mar  you. 
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ORPHAN  ISLAND 

(Continued  from  Page  14) 

mere    puppets,    and    she    moves    them    amout    for 
edification. 

"Orphan  Island'  is  entertaining.  Although  th 
terest  of  the  reader  lags  at  times,  the  story  runs  pi 
smoothly.  And,  although  the  author's  shafts  ( 
fail  to  hit  their  mark,  the  book  is  witty  and  a  dec 
departure  from  the  ordinary. 


TAKE  A  VACATION  WITH  YOUR  UNCL] 

(Continued  from  Page  23) 

followed  by  two  years'  advanced  training,  is 
given  in  Military  Art.  Graduation  from  the  met  a 
school  usually  means  also  the  conference  of  the  il 
of  "First  Lieutenant,  O.  R.  C."  The  camp  wore 
the  Medical  T  nit  treats  medical  topics  from  the  I 
tary  point  of  view  as  well  as  army  procedure, 
lecture  courses  include  Hygiene,  Military  Tacl 
Equipment,  and  Transportation. 

Speaking  from  my  own  personal  viewpoint,  the  :lj 
interesting  and  enjoyable  part  of  my  camp  life  waal 
ten  days  spent  on  the  rifle  range.  The  work  in  II 
marksmanship  is  undertaken  with  the  idea  of  tel 
ing  every  student  in  the  camp  to  shoot,  and  shoot  J 
purpose.  With  these  objects  in  view,  every  mal 
individually  instructed  in  the  holding,  aiming  ,]l 
tiring  of  the  piece.  There  is  only  one  correct  wai 
hold  a  rifle,  and  if  you  doubt  my  word,  just  askl 
of  the  fellows  who  have  attended  camp.  We  had! 
returned  to  our  barracks  after  spending  our  first  ^ 
on  the  range  and  living  up  to  all  expectations,  | 
of  us  had  big  swollen  lips,  caused  by  improper  hancl 
of  the  rifle.  As  fate  would  have  it,  one  member 
the  unlucky  foursome  was  surprised  to  find  his  I 
friend  there  to  see  him,  and  there  he  was,  all  I 
figured  and  battered.  Of  course,  he  had  a  good  ex(J 
but  take  a  tip  and  whatever  you  do  be  sure  and  In 
how  to  hold  that  gun  right!  As  a  climax  to  our  1 
instruction,  an  Intercollegiate  rifle  competition  \l 
test  was  held,  in  which  Creighton,  without  any  prevl 
training,  won  seventh  place,  there  being  nineteen  J| 
versifies  represented. 


THE  BASIC  object  of  the  Reserve  Officers  Traill 
Corps  is  to  train  college  men  so  that,  in  casjo 
national  emergency,  they  may  lead  troops  victoriol 
through  battle.  I  have  already  told  you  about  tin11 
tellectual  training — and  now  T  will  tell  you  about 
physical  training  and  development,  which  is  eqn  . 
important  in  all  courses  of  study.  Every  student 
tending   camp    is   required    to    take    part    in    a   limp 
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i.t  of  athletic  activity.     This  is  taken  care  of  by 
is  of  tests,  which  are  given  as  a  part  of  the  class 
•1  of  the  camp.     These  tests  comprise  four  in  num- 
d  every  student  is  graded,  as  he  is  in  other  work. 
100-yard  dash,  fifteen  seconds  is  the  maximum 
]*n  which  a  student  may  qualify,  and  if  the  dis- 
cs is   covered   in   less   time,    additional    points    are 
We  have,  undoubtedly,  a  good  number  of  fel- 
vffliere  at  school  who  can  run  the  100  yards  in  ten 
d  half  or  eleven  seconds.    But — this  event,  as  well 
ai  the  others,  is  run  in  full  uniform,  including  field 
)e     Twelve  and  one-half  seconds  were  considered 
3«ent  time  at  camp.    Try  it  with  army  shoes  on  and 
■you  can  do  it  in  less  time,     The  minimum  height 
'  salifications1  in  the  high  jump  is  three  feet,  and 
(Honal  points  are  given  for  greater  heights.     In  the 
■  jump,  the  shortest  distance  for  elegibility  is  nine 
itimd  in  the  bar  vault  the  minimum  height  is  three 
It  can  be  seen  that,  although  these  tests  are  not 
difficult,  yet  they  enable  the   students   to   check 
their  physical  condition,  and  provide  competition 
is  both    interesting  and   helpful.      In   this   way 
student    in    the    camp    is    provided    with    some 
ic  activity. 


ADDITION  to  this  compulsory  activity,   there  is 
tuple  opportunity  for  those  men  who  wish  to  spe- 
Ip  in  any  branch  of  sport  whatsoever.     These  con- 
it  are    purely    voluntary    and    for    recreation    only, 
r)  fostered  principally  by  school  spirit  and  the  love 
sprt  and  fair  play.     All  class  work  is  over  by  four 
ilhk  in  the  afternoon,  and  by  4:15  every  baseball 
(fond  at  camp  would  be  filled  and  the  air  would  be 
'I  with    wild    shouting   when    some    "Babe    Ruth" 
»i  I  slam  out  a  homer.    Two  series  of  baseball  games 
•rl  played  during  the  six  weeks  of  camp.     One  was 
■company  and  the  other  inter-collegiate.     Most  of 
e  ames  were  closely  contested  and  the  championship 
is(iot  certain  at  any  time.     I  am  proud  to  state,  al- 
W,'h  I  didn't  take  part  in  the  baseball  contests,  that 
npany    B,    which    was   composed    of   students    from 
ilaska  University,  Iowa  State  College,  University  of 
Wesota,  South  Dakota  State  College,  University  of 
m  Dakota,  Kansas  Aggies,  Iowa  U.,  and  last  but 
>tpast,  Creighton  University,  captured  the  honors  in 
nter-company  league,  finishing  the   series  with   a 
■ntage    of    1000.      Furthermore,    one    man    from 
fhton   was  a   regular  on   the   winning  eleven   and 
one  of  the  twelve  to  receive  a  gold  baseball. 

r  lCH  YEAR,  an  inter-collegiate  track  and  field 
-  meet  is  held  on  the  post  athletic  field.  In  spite  of 
fiot  weather  the  time  made  in  the  events  is  excep- 
( Continued  on  Page  40) 
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"AND  YOU  CAN'T  HIT  A  WOMAN'' 

(Continued  from  Page  18) 
thing  is  a  wreck.     Well,  I  was  gettin'  pretty  mad  It 
so  I  runs  over  to  the  bed  and  reaches  my  hand  in 
hole  in  the  mattress,  which  is  my  safe,  and.  'strike! 
dead'     if    all     my     wad — every     dime — ain't     goi 
cvamoosed.    Well,  by  this  time  I  is  plenty  sore.    I  til 
around  and   a   piece   of  paper   on  the   desk,  whic  a 
about  all  that  is  left  on  it,  catches  my  eye.    It  is  a  rl 
and  it  says:     'Thank  you  so  much  for  the  lovely  it 
I  am  sorry,  but  the  dress  didn't  fia  me,  so  I  am  tali 
it  home  to  Mother.'  " 

Bill  put  the  taxi  in  gear. 

"Boss,   some   men  is  lown  down   critters,  but  llf 
ain't  got  nothin'  on  some  women." 

He  started  up,  but  called  back  to  me:     "Say,  ll 
she  did  have  the  most  innocent  face,  though." 


THE  END  OF  A  PERFECT  CAR 

(Continued   from   Page   16) 
"Oh,  Bob,"  she  exclaimed,  "is  it  really  your'sfj 
"Well,  it  isnt  just  yet,"  admitted  Bob.    "But  it'll 
be  as  soon  as  I  hear  from  the  insurance  company,    ty 
sec,  1  am  just  trying  it  out.     It  suits  me,  and  if  you  I 
it  I'll  get  it.    Come  on,  let's  take  a  ride." 
"I'd  just  love  it." 

The  large  gray  roadster  came  gliding  up  as  ■ 
turned  the  corner. 

IN  THE  midst  of  dinner  that  evening  the  phone  r'§ 
"I  guess  that's  the  insurance  company,"  exclail 
P>ol>,   hurriedly.     "I'll  answer  it." 

"Hello.  Yes,  this  is  Bob  Sunderland  speal<!f 
Who?"  He  became  all  attention.  "The  police  stat'i 
You've  got  my  car  there?  No,  not  my  car.  My  carl 
wrecked  and  burned  nearly  a  week  ago.  Well,''* 
come  down  tomorrow.  What?  Right  now?  WelUl 
right.     Goodbye." 

"Can  you  beat  it?  I  have  to  go  right  now  and  \m 
lily  something  the  police  picked  up  and  think  is  mi 

He  was  greeted  by  the  desk  sergeant  and  escortejti 
the  station  garage.  There — he  stood  as  petrifii'- 
there  it  was,  as  jaunty  as  ever,  without  a  sign  >i 
smashup  or  a  mark  of  the  all-devouring  flames. 

"You  should  know  better  than  to  leave  yourP 
standing  in  front  of  fire  plugs." 

"But  I  tell  you  I  left  my  car  in  front  of  the  hcl 
It  broke  loose  and  crashed  and  burned  up  in  twf5 
minutes.     I  know  what  I  am  talking  about,  becau 
saw  it  myself.*' 

"That  car  may  be  a  wreck,  but  it  was  never  bur 
It  don't  look  anything  like  a  pile  of  ashes,  does  it's 

"No-o-o,  not  exactly,   but  my  car  was  smashed 
there  on  Craig  street.    I  can  prove  it." 
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I  you  are  talking  about  that  car  that  was  wrecked 
tt  Craig  hill  nearly  a  week  ago,  why  that  belonged 
a  raveling  salesman." 

lit  how  come  my  car  is  here?  There's  no  tire  plug 
frit  of  the  house." 

'pit  a  minute,  buddy.   Tell  that  to  somebody  who 
l'know  better.    "We  picked  this  car  up  down  town 
[i's  going  to  cost  you  right  around  fifty  dollars  to 
lout— see?" 
lfty  dollars?" 
lat's  what  I  said." 
iep  it." 
it  so  that  you  could  notice  it.     We  don't  handle 


FOUND  himself  back  on  the  street.  Nothing 
mattered  now,  anyhow,  but  he  couldn't  make  up 
ind  whether  to  jump  in  the  river  or  to  take 
c. 


ib!"    A  sweet,  silvery  voice  hailed  him. 
stopped  and  stared  at  her,  sitting  comfortably 
at  the  wheel  of  the  family  car.     "I  was  just 
g  I  would  see  you,  Bob.     I  want  someone  to  ride 
time.     I  am  so  lonesome." 
m — I-1-"   he   seemed   to   be   encountering   unsur- 
table  difficulties  with  his  articulation, 
ou  don't  seem  so  very  glad  to  see  me,  Bob." 
ml?    I  mean  a-a-    Don't  I?" 
o!"  she  laughed.     "You  look  like  you  had  lost 
last  friend  on  earth." 
uess  I  have." 

f  course,  if  you  don't  want  to  tell  me,  you  don't 
to,"  she  pouted. 

ure,  I  want  to  tell   you,  but   I   don't   know  just 
to  start." 

fall,  I'll  help  you,  just  go  ahead." 
jectedly,  he  proceeded  to  spill  the  whole  sad  tale, 
ut  that  isn't  so  bad,"  she  told  him  when  he  had 
ed.    "Your  dad  will  help  you  with  the  fine." 
hat  part  isn't  worrying  me." 
fall,  what  is?" 

'hat  darn  Jack  Buckingham  and  his  new  car." 
Vhy,  Bob !     You  foolish  thing.    Jack  Buckingham 
't  a  new  car." 

Vhat  do  you  call  that  thing  he  has  been  driving 
>'?" 

>h, "  she  laughed,  "that  belonged  to  his  uncle  from 
igo.     He  went  home  yesterday.     Jack  went  with 
'  she  added,  with  apparent  unconcern. 
Jo?" 

res."     And  then,  shyly,  "I  never  cared  anything 
t  a  Cadillac,  anyway."     That  was  like  Gladys. 
)id  you  ever  for  me?"  he  asked,  hesitatingly. 
ie  reply  was  drowned  in  the  roar  of  the  motor,  as 
speeded  up  for  the  hill. 
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TAKE  A  VACATION  WITH  YOUR  UNCLE, 

(Continued  from  Page  37) 

tionally  fast.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  track  s| 
from  all  the  colleges  of  the  eight  states  comprising^ 
Corps  Area  are  entered.  The  drill,  regular  hours,  I 
routine  of  camp  is  conducive  to  the  best  of  phys'a1 
condition,  so  the  men  are  in  excellent  shape  at  the  |« 
of  the  meet.  The  big  event — the  meet — is  held  on m 
last  day  of  camp.  At  the  training  camp  last  sumjij 
our  own  Dental  college  dashed  off  with  nearly  efl 
event  and  they  were  awarded  a  silver  loving  cup'* 
this  merit. 

By  far  the  most  popular  sport  of  the  camp  is  bosg 
These  events  are  real  entertainments,  with  a  gl 
many  of  the  students  showing  considerable  skill  a 
ability.  I  have  yet  to  see  a  boxing  program  at  n 
City  Auditoruim  that  could  equal  those  at  camp.  B% 
are  held  nearly  every  evening  during  the  entire! 
weeks.  They  consist  of  four  rounds,  except  fori 
finals  in  each  class,  which  go  for  six  rounds.  Itl 
peared  to  me  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  draw  bll 
They  were  frequently  of  the  hair-raising  type  with! 
crowd  on  edge,  alternately  beseeching  and  applaud 
the  champion  of  their  choice. 

Each  year  at  the  end  of  the  boxing  champion!ij 
bouts,  wrestling  and  tennis  tournaments  are  opeti 
any  student  in  camp.  In  the  wrestling  bouts,  1 
hammerlock,  the  full  Nelson,  stranglehold  and  t( 
hold  were  barred,  but  nevertheless,  many  interes'l 
and  entertaining  matches  are  staged,  especially  va 
a  man  from  Missouri  and  one  from  Arkansas  comjl 
In  the  tennis  tournament,  a  gold  medal  is  awarded 
the  champion  of  the  singles  matches.  With  the  coil 
summer  camp,  better  facilities  will  be  offered  to  tel 
players,  as  four  new  cement  tennis  courts  are  1 
under  construction  at  Fort  Snelling.  Equipmer  i 
furnished  at  camp  for  all  athletic  activities,  but  I 
much  more  handy  and  convenient  to  bring  your  w 
Baseballs  and  gloves,  tennis  racquets,  boxing  gl<3f 
and  track  outfits  are  usually  furnished  by  the^ 
dividuals. 

ONE  OF  the  most  important  elements  at  a  train 
camp  is  the  morale.  An  organization  rises  or  '11 
on  its  morale — that  intangible  something  which  is  rl 
during  leisure  hours,  when  men  must  be  supplied  ■ 
diversion  and  relaxation.  How  well  that  diversion  la 
supplied  at  the  1923  camp  was  shown  by  the  spiel 
"esprit  de  corps"  which  is  well  deserving  of  prpf 
Tuesday  and  Thursday  were  the  nights  of  gaietjlo 
chivalry,  of  dancing,  and  last  but  not  least,  of  gp 
They  came  in  truck  loads,  those  fair  young  ladk-io 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul — and  how  their  coming W 
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)p;ciated !  The  thanks  of  a  thousand  students  are 
■hem,  and  they  may  be  sure  that  in  many  a  distant 
an  young  men  remember  their  hospitality  and  kind- 
>■  Before  the  dance  there  was  generally  a  hurry 
]fl)ustle,  and  a  shaving  and  combing,  'and  brushing 
liforms.  The  "studes"  would  bring  forth  their 
iflfee  uniform  from  the  capacious  barracks  bag  and 
■r  and  then  the  psuedo  "doughboys"  would  step 
in,  transformed  into  captains  and  majors.   Bedecked 

■  many  a  badge  and  buckle,  they  were  well  calcu- 
li to  cause  a  feminine  heart  to  flutter,  and  perhaps 
it  r.  They  lent  the  dance  floor  an  appearance  of 
m  and  charm  not  to  be  obtained  with  olive  drab. 

■  the  sophisticated  army  officials  were  impressed 
nie  smartness  of  the  uniforms.  Besides  the  dances 
le  were  several  company  dances  held  in  instruction 
)fls  which  were  consequently  decorated  for  the  pur- 
Da  Also  several  distinct  college  dances  were  held, 
hi  they  were  popular  with  the  student  goes  without 
mg,  and  with  the  young  ladies  of  the  cities  as  well. 
n  occasionally,  if  revielle  did  seem  to  come  a  little 

er  than  usual  the  next  morning — well,  it  was  worth 

liter  all. 

lother  entertainment  was  the  movies,  which  were 
uln  at  the  service  club  every  night  on  which  there 
■not  a  dance  or  college  entertainment.  The  movies 
e  a  perfect  end  of  many  a  happy  day,  in  that  they 
unshed  an  evening's  recreation  without  any  personal 
qjnse,  a  fact  that  was  especially  appreciated  just  be- 
ll the  last  pay  day.  Between  reels,  rooters  from 
ifflrent  colleges  vied  with  each  other  in  noise-making, 
■lined  in  singing.  Considerable  talent  was  unearthed 
jpep  the  piano  going,  and  with  frequent  impromptu 
■irks  from  the  audience,  the  performance  went  off 
I  considerable  spirit. 

nURING  the  course  of  the  tramp,  many  trips  were 

M  planned  to  the  different  points  of  interest  about 

^Twin  Cities.     With  the  intention  of  making  them 

only   recreational   excursions,   but   also   of   educa- 

al  value,  trips  were  made  to  the  plants  of  the  great 

Mistries  in  the  cities,  such  as  the  mills  of  the  Wash- 

Bji-Crosby  Milling  Company,  and  the  great  packing 

Hie  of  Armour  &  Company.     Besides  these,  a  great 

Uy  of  the  students  also  went  on  week-end  camping 

N3  to  the  various  lakes  and  resorts  near  the  Twin 

lips.    The  parties  left  camp  Saturday  noon  in  trucks, 

ajng  with  them  their  packs  and  camping  equipment. 

afternoons  would  be  spent  in  boating,  fishing,  and 

nming,  and  generally,  if  near  resorts,  dancing  and 

>eing.    The  party  would  then  return  Sunday  even- 

These  trips  were   almost   without   expense,   and 

Bred  the  students  an  opportunity  to  enjoy  the  ideal 

'i;ng  facilities  of  Minnesota. 
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Of  course,  the  camp  would  be  incomplete  if  the  stu- 
dents were  given  no  chance  to  attend  the  worship  of 
their  divine  denominations.  Many  of  the  people  in  the 
cities  extended  dinner  invitations  to  the  students  of 
their  faith,  and  pastors  of  the  different  churches  in- 
vited the  students  to  attend  services  in  town.  Two 
church  services  were  held  in  camp  every  Sunday.  The 
Catholic  services  were  held  in  the  morning  by  Father 
Casey  of  St.  Thomas  College  in  St.  Paul.  Confessions 
were  heard  before  Mass.  Chaplains  Oliver  and  Rideout 
conducted  the  Protestant  services,  which  consisted  of 
a  Bible  class  in  the  morning  and  a  general  church 
service  in  the  evening. 

ONE  SPOT  in  the  camp  which  appealed  to  the 
student's  heart,  by  the  well  known  shortest  route, 
was  the  canteen,  which  was  a  great  convenience  to  the 
students.  It  wasn't  only  that  you  could  buy  soap  and 
films  and  towels  cheaper  there,  but  the  cool  drinks 
were  so  refreshing  after  a  dusty  hike,  and  the  ice  cream 
was  so  appealing  after  recall  had  been  blown.  The 
little  coupon  books  seemed  to  grow  more  and  more 
valuable  as  camp  drew  to  a  close — they  certainly  grew 
much  scarcer.  Brandeis  Store  had  nothing  on  the 
genial  proprietors  of  the  canteen,  who  were  at  times 
almost  swamped  with  orders  for  such  and  such  kind  of 
pop,  or  this  and  that  brand  of  malt. 

IN  CONCLUSION,  let  me  say  that  there  are  today 
265  institutions  of  all  classes  affiliated  with  the  War 
Department,  in  which  are  enrolled  approximately 
100,000  students  under  military  training.  They  are 
distributed  over  every  state  and  territory  in  the  Union 
except  Alaska,  but  including  Porto  Rico  and  Hawaii. 
It  has  not  been  in  the  past,  nor  is  it  now,  the  idea  or 
intention  of  the  government  in  re-instituting  a  system 
of  military  training  for  students  to  develop  a  militar- 
istic spirit  in  our  people.  There  is  a  wide  gulf  between 
military  proficiency  as  typified  by  the  American  citizen 
trained  to  arms  and  confident  of  his  proficiency,  and 
that  militaristic  spirit  which  the  Prussian  system  de- 
veloped during  the  past  forty  years.  The  idea  is  to 
develop  in  the  nation  a  citizenry  trained,  and  capable 
of  efficiently  bearing  arms  for  the  national  defense. 
Educational  institutions  have  not  been  slow  to  recog- 
nize that  with  the  establishment  of  the  R.  O.  T.  C, 
their  own  resources  have  been  enriched.  The  great 
variety  of  the  subjects  taught  in  this  work,  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  students  and  instructors,  and  the  close 
affiiliation  with  the  central  government,  tend  to  indeli- 
bly impress  upon  the  minds  of  students  and  college 
authorities  alike  the  extent  to  which  the  modern  army 
is  in  reality  the  nation  in  arms. 


HIT  THE  CINDER  TRAIL 

(Continued  from  Page  7) 

build  a  track  team,  and  that  is  to  encourage  track  i 
to  come  to  Creighton.  We  have  everything  to  o 
them,  but  the  greatest  difficulty  is  getting  in  to 
with  these  men.  The  student  body  can  work  n 
effectively  than  the  athletic  association  becausi 
comes  in  personal  contact  with  just  the  kind  of  i 
that  are  needed  to  make  a  track  team  possible. 

In  addition  to  the   various  championships  we  li 
won  in  the  different  sports,  we  have  won  two  N< 
Central  Indoor  track  meets.     We  are  to  be  congr; 
lated  on  these  accomplishments,  but  we  must  set   i 
standards   higher   than   indoor  championships   in 
sport.     We   have   every   facility   for   turning  out  e 
finest  track  team  in  the  west  if  only  the  athletes  I 
take   advantage    of  their    opportunity.     We   not  (I 
have   an   excellent   indoor   track  but   also   one   outl 
doors.     It  is  a  little  soft  at  present,  but  will  be  in  1 
shape  within  a  very  short  time.     These  are  the  nei 
sary  facilities  for  turning  out  good  track  teams,  jf 
without  such  facilities  we  should  not  lie  satisfied  a  h 
North  Central  Indoor  championships. 


MANY  incipient  track  men  feel  that  one  has  t<l 
a  natural  runner  before  he  can  be  successful 
a  track  man.  There  was  never  such  a  false  notion,! 
is  true  that  a  natural  runner  has  a  great  advantii 
hut  although  such  a  runner  is  desirable,  he  is  not  aiN) 
lutely  necessary.  The  secret  of  success  in  trael 
WORK,  and  lots  of  it.  Track  is  a  strenuous  exeii 
and  it  requires  patience,  strength,  and  energy.  A  til 
coach  asks  only  that  he  have  men  with  these  qui! 
cations. 

Oftentimes  a  beginner  in  track  not  only  feeds  thajJl 
should  be  a  natural  runner  but,  in  addition,  feels  ;al 
he  should  be  able  to  win  all  of  the  prizes  during*! 
first  year,  and  unless  this  is  accomplished  he  feels  I 
his  year  of  track  has  been  a  miserable  failure. 
one  should  not  become  discouraged  because  he  fail|fa 
win  anything  in  the  first  year  or  even  in  the  sec  id 
The  man  with  the  determination  to  win,  no  mall 
whether  it  is  in  track  or  any  other  activity,  is  the  I 
who  proves  to  be  the  successful  man  in  life.  Eva 
one  suffers  defeats  in  all  walks  of  life,  and  track  i  if 
exception. 

Many  students  probably  feel  that  it  is  too  late  1 
to  begin  practicing  for  track.  They  may  feel  that  -' 
would  not  be  justified  in  spending  the  time.  Bil 
careful  survey  of  the  various  track  meets  that  an* 
be  held  throughout  the  country  will  soon  convince  I 
one  that  the  track  season  is  just  beginning.     At  \n 
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t,  reighton  is  entered  in  the  Kansas  Relays,  Drake 
■las,  Northwest  Relays,  North  Central  Meet,  Mis- 
uwValley  Meet,  and  a  dual  meet  with  South  Dakota 
an    With  these  meets,  Creighton  has  an  opportunity 

eablish  a  reputation  on  the  cinder  path  that  will 
Are  favorably  with  the  reputation  she  has  ac- 
ii«l  in  football  and  basketball.  It  is  up  to  the  track 
?Bpf  Creighton  to  report  if  they  feel  the  slightest 
Tation  toward  this  form  of  athletic  activity. 
Kjw   Track"   should   be   the   slogan  until   we   put 

e  on  a  par  with  the  other  major  sports. 


A  PARLOR  BUCCANEER 

(Continued  from  Page  12) 

«RS.  MacRAE  started.     She  had  not  caught   the 
I  full  significance  of  the  other's  statement,  but  she 
she  was  on  dangerous  ground.    For  once  she  was 
uite  sure  of  herself,  and  the  novelty  of  the  situa- 
disconcerted  her  more  than  ever.     Thus  it  was, 
two  or  three  satellites  of  Mrs.  Townsend  vigor- 
seconded   the    proposal   of   their   leader,    it    was 
ad  without  dissension, 
s.    MacRae    was    temporarily    disconcerted,    and 
ng  the  situation,  Mrs.  Townsend  slipped  into  com- 
1. 

f  the  secretary  will  get  the  manuscripts,"  she  re- 
ted,  iu  her  best  committee  manner,  "I  think  we 
■proceed." 

le  manuscripts,  as  the  club  was  pleased  to  call  its 
iodic  literary  efforts,  being  duly  delivered  from  the 
anes  of  the  carved  oak  cabinet,  which  was  their 
leal  sanctuary,  they  were  handed  over  to  the  presi- 
II,  Mrs.  Townsend,  who,  having  inspected  them,  re- 
used them  to  the  secretary. 

pee  if  you  can  find  that  one  by  Mrs.  Douglas.  '  In- 
dition'  you  called  it,  didn't  you,  Mrs.  Douglas?" 
ijthe  lady  in  question  declined  the  honor,  and  sug- 
Bpd  that  Mrs.  Collier's  sonnet  was  the  best  thing 
Melub  had  ever  turned  out,  something  really  worth 
isassion. 

!|Jt  Mrs.  Collier  was  determined  not  to  be  taken  in, 
he  proceeded  to  demand  a  poem  of  Mrs.  Bryan's, 
reciprocated  by  again  demanding  the  sonnet  of 
lady  already  in  question. 

Oh,  by  the  way,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Townsend,  turn- 
to  the  secretary,  as  if  the  idea  had  just  occurred 
er,  "I  wonder  if  you  can  find  that  delightful  little 
let  of  Mrs.  MacRae 's?  You  remember  how  it  be- 
ll, 'If  only  tears  were  sweet  my  dear.'  That's 
cjething  like, 
he  secretary  searched  in  vain. 
A.s  a  matter  of  fact,"  blurted  Mrs.  MacRae,  hastily, 
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"it's  not  there.  I  wasn't  at  all  satisfied  with  it,  so  I 
took  it  upstairs  last  week  to  work  on  it,  and — " 

"We  can  wait  while  you  get  it,"  reassured  Mrs. 
Townsend,  pleasantly.  "It's  something  I,  for  one, 
would  like  to  have  Mr.  Sinclair  hear.  The  sentiment 
was  beautiful." 

"Oh,  it  was,  and  so  touching,"  assented  Mrs.  Col- 
lier, who  was  doing  everything  in  her  power  to  divert 
attention  from  herself. 

Driven,  at  last,  by  the  sheer  weight  of  numbers, 
Mrs.  MacRae  departed  with  unwilling  footsteps  for  the 
ill-fated  manuscript.  Their  admiration  was  all  affecta- 
tion, and  none  knew  it  better  than  she.  "I'll  be  back 
in  a  moment,"  she  explained,  "don't  pay  any  attention 
to  me.  Go  right  ahead."  Inwardly  she  hoped  they 
would  forget  her  existence. 


AS  SHE  re-read  the  work  in  the  solitude  of  her 
room,  she  perceived  that  it  was  worse  than  even 
she  had  realized.  She  was  desperate.  Never  would 
she  read  a  thing  like  this  in  public,  never,  never,  never 
— and  she  tore  it  into  shreds,  burning  the  bridge  be- 
hind her. 

Perhaps  they  had  forgotten  her.  She  listened. 
There  was  an  ominous  silence  from  below.  Oh,  if  she 
could  just  dash  off  something  on  the  spur  of  the  mo- 
ment. Anything  would  do.  She  must  do  something, 
and  do  it  quick.  With  an  effort  she  recovered  herself. 
Where  was  that  poise  and  determination  which  had 
made  her  something  to  be  feared  and  revered?  Where 
was  that  audacity  that  had  carried  her  through  such 
situations  before?  She  was  master  of  herself  again. 
Slowly  and  dogmatically,  she  repeated  twenty  lines 
from  Wordsworth,  as  per  instructions  in  "How  to 
Court  the  Evasive  Muses,"  but  the  inspiration  was  not 
forthcoming.     She  was  in  despair. 

Absently  she  sat  tearing  the  paper  to  shreds  and 
dropping  them  to  the  floor.  She  glanced  down  at  the 
little  pile  about  her  feet  and  gasped.  Hastily  she  gath- 
ered up  the  fragments  of  the  tattered  pages  and  smooth- 
ed them  back  into  the  little  volume  from  which  they 
had  been  torn.  "The  Poems  of  David  Lovejoy."  Why 
had  she  kept  the  little  volume  ?  She  hardly  knew.  Per- 
haps she  had  a  vague  idea  it  might  be  valuable  as  an 
antique.  One  hears  so  many  queer  things  about  first 
editions.  Maybe  it  was  the  swing  of  the  lines  them- 
selves. They  had  a  haunting  sweetness  in  spite  of 
their  obvious  amateurishness.  At  any  rate,  she  had 
kept  it,  and  even  read  it  at  times  with  a  certain  amount 
of  pleasure,  which  was  more  than  she  could  say  for  any 
of  the  imposing  red  and  gilt  volumes  in  the  library 
downstairs. 


SLOWLY  she  ran  through  the  pages.    Gradually 
idea  took  form  in  her  mind.   What  if  she  did 
a   poem   or   two   from  her   favorite?     Nobody  w 
know.     And  who  would  care  ?     Surely,   not  Lo\  q- 
himself,  for  he  had  given  up  in  disgust  years  ag 
one  would  hear  of  him  by  this  time.    In  order  to|, 
der   security    doubly    sure,    she   snatched   up    a    [ 
of  "The  Great  English  Bards  of  the  Victorian  A, 
and  hasitly  ran  through  the  index.    This  was  her  l'.( 
street  and  Who's  Who  in  matters  poetical.     Not  I 
ing  him  here,  she  was  reassured.    Seizing  a  pen,  tit 
fore,  she  hastily  scratched  off  a  sonnet  and  a  lyr:!f 
two  from  one  of  the  sound  pages,   stuffed  the  ff 
under  a  pile  of  linen,  crept  downstairs,  and  attemf 
to  re-enter  the  room  without  attracting  attentior 

But  Mrs.  Townsend  was  on  the  alert.    "Did  you  M 
it,  dear?"  she  inquired  in  her  sweetest  tones, 
know,  the  little  one  on  'Spring.'     I  think  it's  a  pei;c 
gem."     There  was  a   ring  of  genuine  appreciation 
her  voice,  but  Mrs.  MacRae  was  justly  suspicior 

"Do  you  know,"  she  began,  "I  haven't  been  ad 
satisfied  with  the  others.  The  meter  was  so — fro  I 
like — so  I  just  jotted  down  some  others  on  the  spul 
t he  moment.  1  thought  they  had  a  pretty  good  s>M 
to  them,  but  they  need  polishing.  One  never  -t 
around   to  these  things,  so  I  thought — " 

"Isn't  that  lovely.  Something  special  for  the(i 
easion, "  cooed  Mrs.  Townsend,  but  the  tone  wa.T 
credulous. 

"Just  a  sonnet  and  a  lyric  or  two,"  she  apologi'l 
amazed  at  her  own  flippancy.  "Something  vague  I 
hasty-like.  It  really  isn't  poetry,"  she  said,  with: 
apologetic  glance  at  Sinclair,  "but,"  she  added  desl 
ately:  "Somehow,  I  like  it."  There  was  a  ton  o 
defiance  in  her  voice  as  she  thus  threw  the  convento 
of  tlic  club  in  its  teeth.     She  began  to  read: 

"How  oft  when  summer's  roses  fade 
And  shed  their  beauties,  one  by  one, 
There  stands  amid  the  wreckage  bare 
A  solitary  bloom,  alone." 

AS  SHE  came  to  the  end  of  the  first  stanza, 
glanced  up.  Inwardly  she  entertained  a  gl 
respect  for  Mrs.  Townsend 's  erudition,  and  she  fefjii 
the  worst,  but  that  lady  was  sitting  hard-eyed  9 
startled.  Evidently  the  lines  were  as  new  to  her  as  ll 
were  unexpected.  She  glanced  at  Sinclair,  but  the  J 
pression  of  startled  astonishment  which  covered  I 
face,  was  crushed  in  its  inception,  and  supplanted1 
one  of  quizzical  amusement. 

Mrs.  MacRae  drew  a  sigh  of  relief  and  plunged  I 
ward.     She  concluded,  and  the  encore  was  vocifer 
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were  insistent,  and  she  had  to  read  again.  Since 
eprtoire  was  rather  limited,  she  concluded  with 
onnet,  a  frivolous  bit  of  sentimentalizing  which 
«:  ointedly  directed  at  the  now  miserable  Sinclair, 
mivas  trying  to  efface  himself  behind  a  piano. 

l!  SHE  finished,  even  Mrs.  Townsend  could  not  re- 

TJfrain  from  contributing  a  scant  two  or  three  faint 

Jto  the  universal  burst  of  applause. 

Ire  was  something,  indeed.    An  uncrowned  genius 

tjiir  midst.    A  second  Bliss  Carmen.    Miss  Smithers 

vd:  they  were  eyactly  like  his,  while  Mrs.  Harris, 

hoe  husband  was  the  editor  of  the  Severn  "Clarion," 

■nded  that  they  be  withheld  from   humanity  no 

»r,  but  immediately  be  put  into  print. 

Anost,  in  spite  of  herself,  Mrs.  MacRae  began  to 

k  this  adulation  as  her  due.    With  great  magnanim- 

\yhe  disclaimed  all  ambition  in  the  matter  and  firmly 

■unced  her  intention  of  producing  no  literary  work 

le  near   future.     "It's  more   fatiguing   than   one 

I  imagine,"  she  assured  them,  and  they  all  mur- 

d  "To  be  sure,"  and  "No  doubt,"  and  believed 


us,  she  ascended  the  social  throne  of  South  Severn. 


[HE  CLUB  met  on  Thursday,  so  it  was  a  full  week 
_  before  it  gathered  together  again,   a  thoroughly 

ued  and  beaten  crowd.  Mrs.  MacRae 's  conscience 
Ked  her  somewhat.  She  would  have  felt  better  if 
ei  surrender  had  not  been  so  abject. 
J's.  Townsend,  the  president,  called  them  to  order, 
■here  any  business  before  the  house?"  she  inquired 
ftp  most  subdued  tone. 

'|)nly  this,"  replied  Mrs.  MacRae,  and  handed  up 
i  le  secretary  an  unopened  letter  bearing  the  seal 
jfcrest  of  Wilton  Sinclair.  "Merely  an  acknowledg- 
e  ,"  she  murmured.  "I  didn't  open  it  because  it  is 
Oi  for  the  club  than  for  any  one  individual." 
pehanically  the  secretary  opened,  and  read : 

Goosequill-on-the-Hudson. 

Iy  Dear  Mrs.  MacRae  :  Just  a  line  or  two  to  thank 
I  for  your  delightful  entertainment.     I  assure  you 

oi'ded  me  greater  pleasure  than  you  can  imagine. 
tr  others  slumped  lower  in  their  seats.  Amid  the 
Ureal  silence,  the  secretary  resumed.)  There  is 
»i 'thing  else,  however,    (the  secretary  paused,  gasp- 

nd  plunged  forward  as  if  in  fear  of  being  waylaid) 

le  future  when  quoting  "When  Summer's  Beauties 
ajt"  won't  you  please  preserve  the  alternating 
Bie?  This  was  the  form  as  I  originally  wrote  it, 
ill  feel  sure  it  cannot  be  improved  by  any  such  al- 
<;ion.  As  for  the  other  poems,  they  were  both 
i'jrfttely  quoted. 

Respectfully, 

Wilton  Sinclair  (David  Lovejoy). 
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THROUGH  THE  LAND  OF  THE  SOMBRERC 

(Continued  from  Page  34) 

over  desk  and  table  now.  One  author  stand  by  yol 
of  broad  sympathies.  One  who  has  been  privilege  I 
enjoy  their  hospitality  will  ever  cherish  the  memorl 
his  association  with  such  delightful  and  noble  pe(| 


LEAVING  Panama,  I  moved  directly  north  to  Ti 
ico,  in  which  country  my  time  was  chiefly  til 
up  prospecting  for  gold.  Together  with  another  I 
spector,  a  direct  descendant  of  Kit  Carson,  I  si 
nearly  a  year  searching  for  the  lost  Tiopa  mine,  1 
to  have  been  abandoned  by  the  Spaniards. 

Much  evidence  was  found  to  attest  to  its  exist*! 
The  archives  of  Spain  showed  that  it  had  been  wo  d 
many  years  ago,  and  in  an  old  Cathedral  were  f«n 
records  of  births  and  deaths  in  the  Tiopa  district.! 
the  headwaters  of  the  Yaki  river  there  are  stories! 
of  a  tribe  of  Apache  Indians  and  Texas  outlaws  ja 
posed  to  have  found  it,  for  shipments  of  gold  have  jl 
intercepted,  but  there  is  no  clue  as  to  where  they  « ra 
from. 

"We  were  forced  to  abandon  the  expedition  wh'i 
forest  fire  destroyed  our  provisions  and  drove  our  I 
mules  into  the  hills. 

Mexico  is  rich  in  natural  resources — agriculture! 
mining — especially  the  latter.  This  is  unfortunl 
underveloped,  because  no  capitalist  will  risk  ope! 
a  mine,  due  to  the  continued  change  of  government! 
revolutions.  The  bandits  of  contending  factions! 
the  mines  and  the  operators  are  forced  to  maintil 
garrison   for  defense. 

The  dissensions  occur  to  a  great  part  in  the  M 
around  Vera  Cruz,  the  north  being  more  or  less  pi 
fill.  Political  favors  are  easily  bought.  The  precl 
nating  blood  is  Indian  except  in  the  coast  cities.  I 
iron  rule  of  Diaz  was  the  only  effective  means  of! 
pressing  insurrections  and  keeping  peace  in! 
country. 

The  wanderlust  which  was  so  strong  when  le 
Omaha  eight  years  ago,  had  by  this  time  abated  iV 
what,  and  1  forthwith  made  preparations  for  ml 
turn.  However,  I  regretted  leaving  these  soup 
climes  where  I  had  spent  such  delightful  and  sue  i 
structive  years.  I  recall  with  pleasure  those  years  :l 
among  such  generous  and  hospitable  peoples  and  (■ 
ised  myself,  if  ever  traveling  again,  I  will  make  a  f 
extended  journey  in  these  same  lands  which  p< » 
so  many  and  varied  attractions.  1  had  seen  mud 
much  remained  for  another  visit. 
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THE  VERSATILE  MR.  DALY 

(Continued  from  Page  21) 

R.  DALY  is  an  open  enemy  to  that  form  of  poetic 
license,  if  one  may  call  it  such,  commonly  known 
Mree  verse.  There  is  a  world  of  difference  between 
A  verse  and  the  least  of  those  written  in  dialect. 
lose  writers  who  give  vent  to  their  emotions  through 

I  verse  as  a  medium  are  often  writers  of  splendid 
Kje,  who  prefer  to  he  perverse."    As  a  rule,  however, 
Bverse  is  "the  manner  of  treatment  of  a  theme  mi 
mhy  of  pure  prose  by  one  unable  to  treat  il  in  pure 

i'v. "     Take  a  short  example  of  this  hybrid,  verse 
m,  according  to  Mr.  Daly  as  verse  libre  is  liberated  : 

How  I  wish 

Rita 

I  were  a  microscopic  organism 

Sitting 

On  your  eyelash 

And  laughing 

At  my  brothers 

Drowning  in  your 

Tears. 

[ith  this  gushing  sentimentality  fresh  in  mind,  read 
■tty  Casey's  Graduation"  and  you  will  be  carried 
■y  by  its  lilting  melody  and  warmth  of  color.  Or, 
Ipu  prefer,  read  "To  a  Violinist,"  and  under  the  spell 
Ijxquisite  harmony  and  music  that  is  magic,  feel  the 
Bido-emotion  of  free  verse  vanish  in: 

lunds  of  waves  on  craggy  beaches  and  of  winds  that 

shout  above, 
llting,  dwindle  to  a  murmur,  like  the  cooing  of  the 

dove, 
fcse  again  and,  waxing  stronger,  swell  into  a  chant 

of  love, 
lund  and  round  the  waves  of  music  sweep  through 

this  enchanted  place, 
Itch  the  souls  come  forth  to  listen,  trembling  on  each 

hearer's  face, 
law  them  en  and  whirl  them  swiftly,  lightly  through 

the  fields  of  space, 

II  the  music  and  its  maker  and  the  hearers  are  as 

one." 

PIS  evident,  then,  that  .Mr.  Daly  is  something  more 
lhan  a  writer  of  dialect  verse,  however  excellent, 
lis  a  true  poet,  but  his  distinguished  success  as  an 
Irpreter  of  our  citizens  of  Italian  and  Irish  birth, 
^prevented  him  from  receiving  full  recognition  for 
Iverse  not  written  in  dialect.  In  "Songs  of  Wed 
!:,"  Mr.  Daly  has  given  us  a  series  of  beautiful 
(  ns,  a  veritable  rosary  of  literary  jewels  hung  by  a 


We  are  now  located  in  our  new,  fireproof  build- 
ing, with  most  modern  equipment  and  efficient 
help,  which  enables  us  to  produce  good  book- 
binding at  moderate  prices. 

E.  22nd  and  Grand  Ave. 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA 


BINDERS  FOR 

Zi)t  Creigfjton  Untoemtp 


— is  a  pleasing  refreshment  that  is 
very  acceptable  at  parties,  dances, 
or  any  social  occasion. 
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your  neighborhood  who  will  be 
glad  to  supply  you  with  Delicia 
Ice  Cream  in  any  of  the  popular 
flavors  for  these  occasions.  Just 
give  him  a  little  advance  notice. 
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chain  of  kindliness  and  charity.  In  them  there  is 
mention  of  Pat  or  of  Kitty,  of  Guiseppe  or  Carlo 
they  are  a  revelation- of  the  poet's  own  heart  and  s 
There  are,  in  every  book  of  verse,  a  few  poems  wl 
stand  out  perhaps  to  one  individual,  perhaps  to  ev 
one,  because  of  their  appeal.  And  "Songs  of  Wedlo 
is  no  exception.  For  word  painting,  for  visual,  ima 
ative  effect  the  beauty  of  "The  City  Unbeautiful 
hard  to  surpass.  For  lonely  sadness  one's  throa 
clutched  by  the  pathos  of  "The  Childless  Worn? 
For  buoyant  vivacity  there  is  the  "Song  of  the  Mi 
Wind:" 

I  am  the  minstrel,  the  maker  of  mirth, 
And  my  harp  the  forest  is. 

And  then  in  every  group  of  such  songs  there  is 
in  which  the  poet  seems  to  reach  the  climatic  he 
of  his  art.  Here  is  a  lyric  so  admirable  in  phrasing 
in  spirit  that  any  comment  would  be  superfluous: 


INSPIRATION 

"Good  Night,"  and  then  your  candle's  feehle  1 

Went  glimmering  up  the  stair; 

A  door  closed  and  the  house  was  still. 

Slow,  hour  by  hour,  the  night  grew  old. 

And  from  the  smouldering  hearth  the  cold 

Stole  forth  and  laid  its  chill 

On  fingers  weary  of  the  pen, 

On  heart  and  brain  that  had  been  fain 

To  make  a  song  of  cheer. 

For,  oh,  the  summer  warm  and  bright 

You  conjured  in  the  winter  night 

Went   upward  with  your  candlelight, 

Went  with  you  up  the  stair. 


II'  "Inspiration"  does  not  conform  to  the  defin 
by  which  men  have  determined  in  what  real  po 
consists,  then  indeed  a  real  poem  is  a  very  rare  tl 

AND  SO,  with  a  hasty  glance  back  over  the  poli 
bosses  and  presidents  of  peanut  stands,  the  ( 
diggers  and  the  fruit  sellers,  the  organ  grinders 
the  barbers,  the  Irish  cops  and  the  Cordaylias  anc 
children  who  people  the  living,  breathing  world  h( 
created  for  us,  we  may  conclude  by  quoting  froir 
introduction   to   Madrigali:" 


"My  favorite  poet?  I'll  rejoice 
And  tread  this  old  earth  gaily 
As  long  as  I  can  hear  the  voice 


Of 


T.  A.  Daly." 


Exit,  with  a  figurative  little  bow  to  "the  vers 
Mr.  Daly. 


